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to Improve Your Golf 


--- and he guarantees 








in Just Five Days! 





done what thousands have 

urged him to do: put his 
way to learn the correct swing 
within reach of every one anxious to 
improve his game. 


“Alexander the Great” is, as Bob 
Davis says, “the Wizard of Golf In- 
struction.” His instruction brought 
Babe Ruth down into the 7oes—en- 
abled Doug Fairbanks to shoot 72 
(on a par 71 course) in Los Angeles 
—helped big-framed Rex Beach shoot 
154 for 36 holes in tournament 
pay and slender Clarence Budington 

elland get into the 7os. He has 
taught Jack Dempsey, the slight 
Charles Chaplin and the bulky Paul 
Whiteman, Grantland Rice, Rube 
Goldberg, Paula Stone, Annette 
Kellermann, and scores of others. 
Whatever golf lessons he chose to 

ive were given at a charge of $200 
or 12 lessons. 

He is on the staff of American 

lfer, has written for Ladies’ Home 
qeuraei. American 

agazine, Popular 
Science, and others. 
He has given lectures 
and exhibitions all over 
this country and 
Canada. Although this 
left him little time for 
tournament play, Alex 
has demonstrated that 
he can play the game 
with the best of them, 
In addition to defeat- 
ing several of the 
leading players he has 
set Many course rec- 

This fellow Otds. Recently he tied 
is considerably the course record at 
worried about winged Foot (the scene 
td eet of the 1929 American 
swing banishes age with a 68. He 
all worry about has no less than 30 
ANY stage of attested scores rang- 
a shot. ing from 65 to 69 

over championship 
length courses; a few of them, for example, 
Lao iia OS Pasa 
ta : 
69; the Detroit 


Course), a 66; and 69 at Denver 
Country Club. 


AY LAST Alex Morrison has 





Some of the Good Golfers Who Have 
Followed Morrison’s System 


Formerly in the 0s. ‘Now in the 10s. 


For Those Bewildered by a 
“Plague of Don'ts” 


Alex Morrison has just gotten 
out a book which clearly de- 
scribes and pictures his simple 
way of learning the correct swing. 
There need be no question in your 
mind about being able to learn 
through a book like this one. It is 
sold not on promise but on per- 
formance—on a definite guarantee 


that it will improve 
your game, or cost you 
nothing. 


If you know Alex 
Morrison, you know 
that he is the arch 
enemy of Golf DON’TS! 
His last fifteen years 
have been spent to 
help the man so typical 


je of thousands of golfers: 
«5°,many the man who stands 
don'ts’ are srimly before his ball 


ru ng “ +4 ” ° 
through his ‘concentrating, with 
mind that his knuckles white with 
knees, his tension, and the cords 
shoulders, jn his neck swelling 
andhiswhole with strain. Alex Mor- 
rison is out to help the 
fellow who really gets too litile 
amusement, satisfaction and benefit 
from the game—who merely ex- 
changes business worries for golf 
worries—who is in a constant panic 
about doing the wrong thing. 


The Secret of the Correct Swing 


If you are “stymied” by your 
apparent inability to apply seem- 
ingly simple principles, if the usual 
advisory jargon and _ generalities 
haven’t gotten you anywhere, if you 
realize that mere intense concentra- 
tion, will-power, and practice alone 
is not the real answer—then you 
will be interested in how Alex 
Morrison can change your whole 
viewpoint, in his book, “A New 
Way to Better Golf.” 







AUL WHITEMAN 
'o over 100, 
the 80s. 











































First, he tells 
you how to ban- 
ish mental ten- 
sion and nervous 
strain, and how to play with mus- 
cular freedom, mental relaxation. 


Then he analyzes the eight stages 
of the Correct Swing—not “correct” 
because it is the way he does it, 
but correct because of the structure 
of your own body. For years Mor- 
rison has studied anatomy and 
mechanics. As he has _ proven, 
when the proper muscles cease to 
function the wrong ones take 
charge—and you inevitably get a 
bad shot. 


In simple terms and clear photo- 
graphs he shows these eight stages. 
He proves by actual photographs 
there is not even a “pivot” in it! 
He gives you no such advice as is 
bewildering and killing the game of 
the gentleman pictured above. Then, 
having shown you how to get the 
Correct Swing, he shows how easy 
it is to put it into practice—in 
every shot, from 
drive to putt. 








































ture of 
play better golf. He is 
something more than a 
fine teacher of golf. He is 
also one of the few who 
have made a close study 
of breaking up tension, 
which is the curse of every 
game played.” 

REX BEACH says, 
“ Morrison knows more 
about his business than 
I will ever know about 
mine. He has taken the 
golf swing apart and 
examined it, oiled up 
parts, re-assem- 

bled them and put the 
whole thing into 
smooth _ running 
‘A 06s order. To watch 
him execute a shot 
is to realize that he 
bas mastered the elu- 
sive principles of the 
If streke to a nice- 















eve ear. He is the most cele- 
brated golf instructor alive.’’ 
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The Morisca Send no money 
with the coupon be- 

Guarantee pe, When the 
is handed to 

Math you, pay the post- 
ent | You'll man only $2, plus 
Score | Score gosteee charges. 
Is i ead it for five 
130 | (115 —. it you are 
120 110 not “‘sold”’ at once 
“tio | “too” | 7, OR, if. you put 
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80 77 duce your score in 
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here, you may return the book and your 
$2 refunded. 


mm 
NC.,_ Dept. 387, 386 Fourth Avenue, 


I a 
New York City. 
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# SIMON & SCHUSTER, Inc. 
vA Dept. 387, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 

¢ Please send me Alex Morrison's 
/ new illustrated book, “A New Way 
? to Better Golf.” When the postman 











f delivers it I will pay $2, plus postage 


es. 
It is distinctly understood that, if I 
to, I may return the book within 5 


not—within one month—reduce my score as 
indicated in the schedule 
e ee of returni 

is to be refunded at once. 


shown above, I have 
the book. In eith 


or NAME... cccccccsccccccessesesessesesssesesesses 


PWTTTTITITIT TTT TT tt State..... 
Check here if you are enclosing $2 herewith, thus sa 
postage charges. 
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Same refund privileges apply. of 
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NOTHING BETTER 
I am enclosing my check for which I should like 
you to send News-WEEK to: 
Miss 
Steiermark, Austria 








I am enjoying my subscription very much, and when 
my friend in Austria asked for English reading matter, 
I could think of nothing better to send than News- 
WEEK. 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


GerTRUDE WARD 


APPALLED 


1 think the editorial note in your Aug. 5 letter 
column should be brought to the attention of every 
drinker in the country. You say, ‘‘The workman in 
the champagne cellar turns each bottle once a month 
and wears a metal mask for protection in case a bot- 
tle should burst.’ 

Quite true, I’m sure. May I add that, when booze 
can do that to a glass bottle, think what it must do to 
the stomach of a human being! And yet a lot of 
people seem to be excited over the prospect of getting 
booze by Christmas. It is appalling. 

a (Mrs.) Hazet R. Foster 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPLIMENT 


Permit me to compliment you on the excellent work 
you are doing in furnishing an informative, well-writ- 
ten and readable news magazine. 

Joseru C. SHARP 

San Francisco, Cal. 


LUMBER CODE 


in your issue of July 22 on Page 21 the lumber code 
provisions as given are in error. : 

Lumber is stated as ‘‘22%4c-42%4c per hour, according 
to type of work;” maximum hours as ‘40, 44 and 48- 
hr. week, according to type of work.” 

The proper distinction .is: 

Minimum Wages: 22% cents in the South 
42% cents in the West Coast 
or more correctly the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Maximum Hours: 48 in the South, East and Cen- 
tral States and in the logging 
woods of the West. 

40 in the West Coast including 
the Pacific Northwest. 

In other words the highest wages and the lowest 
hours are in the Pacific Northwest in the code; the 
lowest wages and the longest hours in the South. The 
work is the same, practically man for man throughout 
the industry in the two regions, excepting that out 
here we use a greater portion of skilled men in the 
logging woods, because of heavy machinery caused by 
bigger and thicker timber. This work is seasonal and 
so the industry asked for a 48 hour week for the 
period of operations. 

J. B. Firzceratp 

Information Dept. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 

Seattle, Wash. 


Editorial Note: News-WEEK summarized as briefly 
as possible provisions in its table of industrial codes. 
Inasmuch as no reference was made in the lumber and 
ey products code to geographical divisions, 
New s-WEeEk did not attempt any such grouping. It is 
glad to carry the above analysis of the code. 


FROM CHICAGO 


As you have probably heard, there is a thing going 
on in Chicago known as the Century of Progress. It 
consists of several disgusting exhibitions, a great many 
freaks, and thousands of people who come here by bus 
and choke up the traffic so that Chicago residents get 
pushed off the streets. 

‘And yet the Chicago newspapers continue to bally- 
hoo this thing as some big red apple sent to us from 
heaven. Why doesn’t nor one write a story of the 
Century of Progress based on the facts? 

; SHERMAN A. HENDERSON 

Chicago, Ill. 


neon Note: Do News-Weexk readers agree with 


LESSONS FROM FORD 


I liked very much your neat, brief biography of 
Henry Ford. It showed clearly that when Sy oaed 
on the main road of his own business he was a great 
man, but when he got into the detours of pr nda 
he was helpless and ludicrous. I am one who believes 
that if Mr. Ford had avoided the detours he might 
— one President of the United States, and a good 


Morris S. Coun 


New York City 
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BUILT AT THE REQUEST OF 
A DISCRIMINATING CLIENTELE 


rt 1, 2and 3 room apart- 
ments, furnished or unfur- 
nished—many with terraces 
—serving pantries and elec- 
trical refrigeration, are avail- 
able for immediate occu- 
pancy. 

The furnished suites are 
considered the finest in New 
York. 


Single rooms from $4 daily 


HOTEL 





PARK AVENUE AT 59th STREET 
NEW YORK 


“A RELIANCE HOTEL” il 
come 























News-Week 


makes quickly intelli- 
gible the vast, colorful 
and bewildering drama 
of human affairs. 





THE COVER 


Color sequence of News-Week covers for Volume II: 
First Saturday of a month, blue; second, red; third, 
yellow; fourth, orange; fifth, green. 


EMPEROR HIROHITO: The Son of Heaven, 
mounted on his favorite horse, Shirayuki, di- 
rects Japan’s war games.—(See page 14). 
(Acme). 

JACOBS AND PALFREY: The U. 8S. dou- 
bles team, Sarah Palfrey at the net backed 
up by Helen Jacobs, wins Wightman Cup 
match against England.—(See page 18). (In- 
ternational). 

MINE WAR ENDS: In Fayette County, 
Pa., heart of the soft coal area, troops stand 
guard while a truce is reached in the miners’ 
strike—(See page 3). (Wide World). 

AT HYDE PARK: The President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt on the peaceful lawn of the Sum- 
mer White House, which his mother says is 
not to be called Krum Elbow.—(See page 6). 
(International). 

COMMANDER SETTLE: In the balloon 
gondola which started for the stratosphere 
and crashed in a Chicago freight yard.—(See 
page 24). (International). 

TEAR GAS IN WALL S8T.: The two bombs 
which routed all hands on the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange and closed it for 
the day.—(See page 20). (Acme), 

LA GUARDIA OF NEW YORK: The fiery 
ex-Congressman chosen by the fusionists as 
the anti- eandidate for Mayor of 
New York City.—(See page 8). (Acme). 
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Of few products can it be said with truth that they 
actually set the standard for others of their kind. And 
among these few, most surely, is a Cadillac automobile. 


For almost twenty-five years, Cadillac cars have 
occupied this unusual position in the automotive 
industry—in fact, since 1908, when Cadillac was 
awarded the famous DeWar Trophy for perfect 
interchangeability of parts. 


Year after year, the public has grown more aware 
of Cadillac’s position, until today you hear it affirmed 
on every hand. 


“She’s a little Cadillac, isn’t she?”’ boasts the owner 
who had just taken possession of one of the smaller 
motor cars. 


“She has a little of the ‘feel’ of a Cadillac,’’ says the 
new possessor of a medium-priced car. 


“This performs more like a Cadillac than any 
other car I ever drove,” explains another owner. 


And, again, you hear the good-natured apology, 
“Of course, it’s not a Cadillac!” 


A moment's reflection will serve to recall that you 
have heard these very remarks, time and time again. 
Practically never is any other car used: as the 


NEWS-WEEK 


sae ae, of the World 





standard of comparison—almost always a Cadillac. 


This, of course, did not “just happen.”” Reputations 
such as this do not “grow up,” like Topsy. They have 
their basis, always, in an actual superiority of fact. 
And back of this superiority is usually found an ideal, 
religiously adhered to, year after year. 


In the case of Cadillac, the will to leadership has 
become a greater spur to achievement than any creed 
ort law could possibly be. It simply never occurs to 
anyone at Cadillac that Cadillac is privileged to do 
any other than excel in all things. 


It is out of this spirit that has come Cadillac’s long 
list of basic contributions to the motor car industry. 
The self-starter, precision manufacture, the closed 
body, the Syncro-Mesh transmission, the 16-cylinder 
engine, the 90-degree V-type engine—all of them 
came, and could have come only, from the Cadillac 
will to achievement. 


We feel certain that most buyers in the fine-car 
field appreciate the position that Cadillac occupies. 
Cadillac sales, at least, certainly indicate as much. But 
for those who may not have had occasion to give the 
matter particular thought, we wish merely to suggest 
that the “Standard of the World” is always a safe 
measure to follow in choosing any commodity. 


LaSalle prices begin at $2245 f. 0. b. Detroit. ., Cadillac at $2695... G. M. A. C. terms available on any model 


CADILEAC 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD... A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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LABOR TRUCE: strike of Coal Miners, Shock Troops 


of Industrial Warfare, Leads To Far-Reaching Peace Agreement 


Suddenly, last week, through the 
crackling paper of a hundred indus- 
trial codes, smashed the clenched fist 
of a coal-miner. Remote, out of the 
main stream of America, Adam Coal- 
digger shook himself and came up from 
the black pits of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. And with his collective emer- 
gence, there was a vast stirring of 
labor in steel, in automotives, and in 
textiles so that for a space all the 
elaborate structure of the Recovery 
Administration trembled at its founda- 
tions. 


MEDIATION: Ten miles away 
from President Roosevelt’s Hyde Park 
home on the banks of the Hudson, an 
army plane dropped a flare on Friday 
night, and in its light made a perfect 
landing. Out of the plane climbed 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, National Re- 
covery Administrator, and Edward F. 
McGrady of the American Federation 
of Labor, General Johnson’s chief labor 
adviser. A car whirled them to the 
President’s home. 

At 12:45 in the morning of Aug. 5, 
President Roosevelt called in news- 
paper men, clamorous for news for 
their late editions. He told them that 
a truce had been reached in the Penn- 
sylvania strike. And later in the day 
he opened a new chapter in the his- 
tory of industrial relations in this coun- 
try by announcing a national media- 
tion board to handle all capital-labor 
controversies while industry is being 
mobilized for recovery. 

In addition to the coal-strike truce 
terms, General Johnson brought from 
Washington “a joint appeal for in- 
dustrial peace,” signed by every mem- 
ber of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration. Terming this as momentous 
as the statement of the late Samuel 
Gompers, head of the A. F. of L., call- 
ing upon “our fellow workers and fel- 
low citizens in the holy name of labor, 
justice, freedom, and humanity,” to 
go along with the government in the 
war days of ’17, Mr. Roosevelt gave the 
proposal full-hearted support. 

The appeal, signed by such employ- 
ers as Walter C. Teagle, Gerard Swope, 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr., and by such labor 
leaders as William Green, John Frey, 
George Berry, John L. Lewis, asked 
both parties to capital-labor struggles 


to “avoid aggressive action which tends 
to provoke discord.” 

Word had reached Hyde Park, from 
plants organized and unorganized, of 
confusion over labor provisions of the 
various codes. In many instances 
workers in textiles walked out when 
they found that shorter work hours 
laid down by the codes resulted in cuts 
in actual weekly wages. Again steel 
and automotive employers were charged 
with discriminating against A. F. of L. 
unions. Strikes and rumors of strikes 
everywhere checked the smooth click- 
ing of the codes. 


COAL STRIKE: Just as 31 years 
ago another Roosevelt used his high 
office to mediate the strike of Penn- 
sylvania’s anthracite miners, so today 
government holds out an arbitral hand 
to embattled diggers and operators. It 
goes farther than T. R. in his most 
Progressive move ever went, by mak- 
ing the coal mine truce nation-wide, 
with a board sitting constantly to iron 
out the major, day-by-day disputes be- 
tween workers and employers. 


It was evident early in the week that _ 


John L. Lewis, Head of Mine Workers; Leo Wolman, o 
and Governor Pinchot Confer To E 


the old techniques for ending strikes 
were shot to pieces in the soft coal 
fields that give the steel mills of Pitts- 
burgh their steam. Although Na- 
tional Guardsmen, sent in by Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania with orders to 
be imparital, were strung along the 
roads leading to the struck pits, Fay- 
ette County was the scene of bloody 
battles on Tuesday. (See cover) 

In the dawn, just before the day shift 
started into the mines of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., (U. S. Steel Subsidi- 
ary) against which the strikers cen- 
tered their activities, pickets arrived 
in trucks and cars, and piled out to 
form their lines. They broke out 
American flags, union banners, and pla- 
cards and then waited for the arrival 
of the non-union men. Squatting min- 
er-like, they smoked, talked over the 
strike, and kidded the few non-union 
men in sight. 

From the gates of the Frick Colonial 
Mine at Grindstone, Pa., drove a tour- 
ing car. Pickets barred its way. 

“Who are you?” they called to the 
car’s two occupants. 

“We're agents,” was the answer. 


KEYSTONE 
NRA Labor Committee, 
Coal Strike 
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The car was allowed to pass. Then a 
striker shouted: 

“They’re no agents! They’re depu- 
ties! Stop the yellow dogs!” 

Through the window of the racing 
car poked a gun. Its owner started fir- 
ing while women pickets ran for shelter 
and the men reached for rocks. Up 
the road, Louis Podorsky, a 28-year-old 
striker, was holding an American flag. 
A bullet from the car struck him in 
the stomach. He crumpled up over the 
flag. That afternoon he died in the 
Brownsville Hospital. Another picket 
was shot in the back. 

Then the fighting flared along the 
fields. Deputies, coming from the 
mines in cars, flung tear-gas bombs 
into massed pickets, and shot point- 
blank at them with pistols and rifles. 
Six strikers were shot at the Frick 
mine at Star Junction. Bystanders 
were hit by rocks and flying bullets. 
Governor Pinchot, alarmed by reports 
of his representatives in Fayette, talked 
of sending in more troops to be aug- 
mented by “union guides’”—strikers 
who would have the backing of local 
unions in regulating picket lines. 

John L. Lewis, head of the United 
Mine Workers of America, whose at- 
tempt at an organization come-back 
in Western Pennsylvania started the 
strike, said: 

“This strike has got to the point 
where it will require the serious at- 
tention of some organization of suf- 
ficient authority and influence to talk 
to the United States Steel Corp. and 
other coal companies.” 


“NOSING IN:” There was on hand, 
in the stocky person of General 
Johnson, one to speak with repre- 
sentatives of steel. He went to Har- 
risburg from Washington and made a 


speech urging cooperation with NRA. . 


“T’d talk to the devil himself,” he shout- 
ed, “if it would make hell any cooler!” 
Meantime, sympathy strikes of min- 
ers in Washington, Alleghany, and 
Cambria counties added thousands to 
the 50,000 strikers in Fayette County. 

Mopping his expansive forehead, the 
General came out of a conference ad- 
mitting: “Well, I stuck my nose into 
something that was none of my busi- 
ness and I got what'was coming to 
me.” 

Overnight, scenes shifted. On Fri- 
day, Washington correspondents heard 
that operators were ready to come to 
terms. All Frick mines were closed. 
General Johnson was evidently en- 
couraged by a talk he had with W. A. 
Irwin, president of the Steel Corpora- 
tion. That night the General came out 
of the sky above Hyde Park with truce 
terms in his pocket. 


“SETTLEMENT:” “Never in our 
country,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “has a 
strike of such threatened proportions 
been settled so quickly and so gener- 
ously.” 

Though twice referred to as a “set- 
tlement” by the President, the news- 











paper correspondents chose to speak 
of it as a “truce.” It was in fact a 
two-plank truce which General John- 
son brought to the President. 


FIRST PLANK: The truce returned 
strikers to the pits “without prejudice 
or discrimination,” at the same time 
giving them check weighmen under 
their own employ. 


SECOND PLANK: It provided for a 
full discussion of the many and com- 
plicated problems of coal at the Aug. 
9 hearings on the several coal codes. 

Although no mention was made of 
union recognition in its terms, union 
leaders were jubilant over the check 
weighmen clause. 

Pick miners, skilled men who work 
at the face of the coal, are paid by the 
nuinber of tons they load. Miners com- 
plain that their coal-cars, marked to 
indicate which diggers have loaded 
them, are not fairly weighed as they 
come to the top unless a representative 
of the workers is at the scales along- 
sid2 the company weigher. 


SHOCK TROOPS: Veteran miners 
like to think of themselves as “shock 
troops of the American labor move- 





INTERNATIONAL 
Senator Wagner, Arbitration Head. 


ment.” From the early ’90s when the 
miners’ union was digging in through 
the Illinois fields, the history of that 
union has been thunderous with battles 
for recognition. The name of the soft- 
spoken John Mitchell, who dressed like 
a priest and fought for his men with 
fanatic zeal, was first to appear na- 
tionally as spokesman for the diggers. 

May 12, 1902 Mitchell led 150,000 
men out of the anthracite mines of 
Pennsylvania in what was to be a 
struggle of historic significance. 
Mitchell, Clarence Darrow, and the 
liberal and wealthy Henry Demarest 
Lloyd pleaded the cause of the miners 
in hearings before the Anthracite Coal 
Commission. That commission, ap- 
pointed by President Theodore Roose- 
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velt, handed down a decision regarded 
as the first public recognition of the 
organization rights of the mud-sill 
workers. It planted the union firmly in 
Pennsylvania. 


BREAKDOWN: Before the ever- 
increasing mechanization of mines, in- 
roads of the competing factors of oil 
and gas, and failure to organize south 
of the Ohio River, the United Mine 
Workers found it next to impossible to 
try” to the 1924 wage scale. Union 
strength waned quickly in Western 
Pennsylvania. 

In place of the conservative U. M. W. 
of A., came the Communist-led Nation- 
al Miners Union. There was an abor- 
tive strike in the Pittsburgh field in 
1931, followed by great suffering on the 
part of evicted miners and their fam- 
ilies. Begging coal-diggers haunted 
the streets of Pittsburgh. Now there 
was no fighting talk of unionism. 
Men who had sworn unending opposi- 
tion to “bosses’ unions” signed “yellow 
dog contracts,” glad to get any sort 
of work. Not until the latest dra- 
matic attempt at a come-back, did 
miners think of unionism. 


BOARD: With blood-spattered coal 
for its base, the administration built 
its temporary industrial peace board. 
Praising Governor Pinchot, Gerard 
Swope, Edward McGrady, John L., 
Lewis, and Walter Teagle for their 
efforts to end the strike, President 
Roosevelt named Mr. Swope, Louis 
Kirstein of Filene & Son, liberal Boston 
merchants, and George L. Berry, con- 
servative president of the Printing 
Pressmen’s Union, to “settle all dis- 
agreements” in the coal fields. 

At the same time, to deal with such 
disputes as may arise in the course of 
the immediate operations of the Recov- 
ery Act, Mr. Roosevelt appointed: 

United States Senator Robert F. 
Wagner (Dem. N. Y.) chairman. 

Leo Wolman, chairman of the Ad- 
visory Board of NRA, labor economist, 
assistant to Sidney Hillman of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. 

Walter C. Teagle, chairman of the 
Industrial Advisory Board of NRA, 
president of the Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey.) 

William Green, 
A. F. of L. 

John L. Lewis, president of the U. 
M. W. of A. 

Gerard Swope, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

Louis Kirstein, of Filene & Son. 

Mr. Roosevelt explained: 

“The board will consider, adjust, and 


President of the 


settle differences and controversies 


that may arise through differing inter- 
pretations of the President’s reem- 
ployment agreement and will act with 
all possible dispatch in making known 
their findings. In return, employers and 
employees are asked to take no disturb- 
ing action pending hearings and final 
decision” on industrial codes. 
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BLUE EAGLE: Spend Only Where You See 


The Sign, General Johnson Advises Country 


Last week a stone came whistling in- 
to a grocery store in Bay City, Mich. 
It struck one of the clerks and bruised 
him. The reason for the flight of that 
stone was that the proprietor of the 
store had not conducted his business 
in accordance with the Blanket Code 
as Bay City interpreted it. 

Sunday afternoon General Johnson 
spoke from Washington over the tele- 
phone to a mass meeting in Cleveland’s 
public hall. 


“Where should you spend?” he de- 
manded. “Can there be any question? 
You should spend under the Blue Eagle. 
If you spend there you are spending 
for unemployment. If you spend else- 
where you are hurting the chance to 
end unemployment because you are 
helping to destroy the business of those 
who are paying more for help. You 
are aiding those who refuse to do so. 

“We are making arrangements to let 
a man who cannot—really cannot—do 
all necessary to get the full Blue Eagle, 
get one with a white bar across its 
breast showing the points on which 
that man is temporarily excused. 

“It will take another two weeks to 
attend to all this, but when that time 
comes, no man who is really doing his 
part will have any excuse for non- 
membership in NRA... With that at- 
tended to, it is no boycott for people 
who are sick of this depression to pat- 
ronize those who are working to get us 
out of it. It is what bees do to drones. 
...+ It is what we did to slackers in 
the World War, and it is in the very 
oldest and best American tradition.” 


The question remains open as to how 
this will be interpreted. General John- 
son said: “The usual timid minority 
which always opposes a movement of 
this kind, calls this a boycott and holds 
up hands in holy horror.” How will 
those who are not timid interpret it? 

At a meeting at Saginaw, Mich., 
speakers called for violence to enforce 
the code, which seeks voluntary wage 
increases and. shortening of hours. 
Over in Waterloo, Ia., mobs milled 
around the doors of those who kept 
shop too long. In Des Moines there 
were phone calls to recalcitrant shop- 
keepers, with threats of bombs and 
bricks. One man posted a guard with 
a sawed-off shotgun at the door of his 
store to await those who threatened. 

Manifestations of this kind are the 
exception rather than the rule. Else- 
where the Blanket Code came in with- 
out excitement. Employers’ pledges 
poured into the post offices, and the 
Blue Eagle appeared in window after 
window. Those industries that have 


not yet had time to prepare a perma- 
nent code have in some cases been per- 
mitted to operate under special provi- 
sions regarding wages and hours suited 
to their needs, instead of accepting the 
Blanket Code. It has been understood 
that in these special cases codes are 
actually in preparation. 


The President issued a statement in 
the interest of those who signed the 
blanket agreement, or individual codes, 
and have thus faced rising costs, though 
they had previously contracted with 
the government “to supply goods or 
services at fixed prices.” He promised 
to recommend that these fixed prices 
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play the Blue Eagle regardless of code 
definitions, provided that they did not 
lower the compensation of those labor- 
ers who were paid by the hour. 

The fear of labor officials was that 
this ruling would permit employers to 
cut the hours of those already em- 
ployed and thus force labor to bear the 
brunt of the reemployment drive. 


Mr. Richberg said that, in general, 
when a worker’s hours are cut to give 
part of his job to somebody else, his 
hourly pay should be raised so as to 
give him as much per day as he was 
earning before. 

“But,” added NRA’s counsel, “con- 
sideration must be given to other fac- 
tors, including: Is the existing rate 
high or low compared with the aver- 
age rate paid in the industry? Will 
the resulting adjustment result in an 
unfair competitive advantage to other 
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be raised whenever possible, so that 
employers can meet increased costs. 
An outstanding figure who will bear 
watching is Henry Ford. Ford has re- 
fused to subscribe to the code, al- 
though he has restored the five-day, 
40-hour week to all employees, with a 
minimum wage of 40 cents an hour. 
His reason for refusing to subscribe is 
that he thinks the code “virtually 
forms an agreement to hand the (au- 
tomobile) industry over to labor union 
officials.” Monday General Motors 
raised its salaried employees 10%. 
Donald R. Richberg, general counsel 
for the NRA, came into conflict with la- 
bor leaders over a recent interpretation 
of the hour and wage provisions in the 
code. Mr. Richberg said that firms 
operating under previously drawn con- 
tracts with labor, which the unions 
were not willing to change, could dis- 


Gen. Hugh Johnson Holds One of His Lively Press Conferences 


KEYSTONE 


employees or other trades or indus- 
tries?” 

The flotsam and jetsam cast up in 
the wake of the great drive pre- 
sented amusing features: 


@ A storekeeper in Norfolk, Va., put a 
star beneath his Blue Eagle to show 
he had added one more to the payroll. 


®@ The citizens of Staten Island, in New 
York Bay, proclaimed “NRA Day,” had 
a parade, and wired the President, sug- 
gesting that he make it a permanent 
national holiday. 


@ “We are going right along with the 
President on this proposition,” said a 
man in Columbus, O. “We've put on 
two new men here during the last 
week.” He was the proprietor of a 
gambling house. 


@ At Riverside, N. J., a speeding train 
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knocked an automobile into a shapeless 
mass. The train crew rushed up, look- 
ing fearfully for bodies, when William 
Richardson emerged, waving an NRA 
sign. He said he was adjusting it on 
the windshield when the train bore 
down on him, so that when the crash 
came he was thrown clear. 


ROOSEVELTS: No Longer 
Krum Elbow, It’s Springwood 


Pale and tired-looking, surrounded by 
reporters, who always make him ill at 
ease, Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
sat in the writing room of the home- 
coming liner President Harding last 
Saturday and declared ‘in his gentle 
Tennessee drawl: 

“T have no intention of resigning now 
or hereafter, nor am I in a speculative 
state of mind.” 


Secretary Hull, returning from the 
adjourned. World Economic Conference, 
was on his way to see the President at 
Hyde Park. His pleas for international 
cooperation at London had been brushed 
aside as Mr. Roosevelt, in America, 
supplied increasing evidence that he 
was turning toward a nationalistic pol- 
icy. Raymond Moley, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, the administration’s chief 
exponent of nationalism, had cost Sec- 
retary Hull some bitter moments dur- 
ing the conference. Therefore, the 
story had risen that the Secretary 
would leave the Cabinet. 

But the President, an adroit man- 
ager of men, had been preparing for 
his return. Mr. Moley had been tem- 
porarily shunted aside to conduct a le- 
gal survey. Negotiations had already 
been begun with South American coun- 
tries for the establishment of bilateral 
tariff treaties, a project dear to Secre- 
tary Hull’s heart. 


@ Newspaper men got additional evi- 
dence last week to support their belief 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt “knows his 
news.” 

General Johnson flew to see him, bub- 
bling with plans to settle the coal strike 
in Pennsylvania (see page 3) and nego- 
tiate with labor a truce on strikes gen- 
erally until NRA activities are further 
advanced. The General was for re- 
leasing both stories simultaneously. 
The President decided to let them ap- 
pear one at a time, so that for two 
days running the upper right-hand cor- 
ner of the nation’s front page would 
be occupied by an account of what the 
chief executive and his men were doing 
to solve America’s troubles. 


@ Though he has been bossing poli- 
ticians around with less trouble than 
almost any of his Presidential prede- 


cessors, Mr. Roosevelt is still unable to 


boss his mother. Fifty years ago, she 


and her husband, James, decided to call 
their Hyde Park estate Springwood. 
Last year a newspaper man dug up the 
term Krum (crooked) Elbow, which 
the Dutch used to apply to the bend in 
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the Hudson River at Hyde Park. Mr. 
Roosevelt adopted it for his mother’s 
home. She didn’t like it, especially 
since a squire across the river was al- 
ready using the term for his own place. 
Last week the President’s mother sug- 
gested to reporters that they cease re- 
ferring to her home by a name she 
didn’t like. “This is one time when I 
can correct the President,” she said. 


@ Newton D. Baker, who was a pas- 
sive opponent of the Roosevelt Presi- 
dential nomination fourteen months 
ago, announced last week that Mrs. 
Roosevelt had accepted the chairman- 
ship of the National Women’s Com- 
mittee of the mobilization for Human 
Needs. The N. W. C. of M. for H. N. 
is a subsidiary of Mr. Baker’s National 
Citizens Committee. 


MOLEY: “Brain Trust” Head 
Has New Desk “For Month” 


Since the day President-elect Roose- 
velt entered the White House to confer 
with Mr. Hoover on war debts, Prof. 
Raymond Moley has been forever at his 


“Brain Trustee” during the World Eco- 
nomic Conference. 

Before he left for London, Professor 
Moley excited Washington correspond- 
ents with the revelation that Bernard 
M. Baruch, New York financier and 
another of the Roosevelt inner circle, 
would be “around” the State Depart- 
ment for a while. The tone of his an- 
nouncement was so exciting that the 
correspondents referred to Mr. Baruch 
as “Unofficial President.” 


Mr. Moley then made a dramatic air- 
plane flight to visit Mr. Roosevelt, who 
was vacationing on Amberjack II. 
Hailed as America’s rescue agent, he 
went abroad, chartering a plane with 
the intention of flying from Queenstown 
to London in order to arrive there more 
speedily. Unaccompanied by his chief, 
Secretary of State Hull, he had private 
meetings at the conference with Prime 
Minister MacDonald of Great Britain. 
It developed that his seven days work 
there might cost this economy- pledging 
administration nearly $3,000 for trans- 
atlantic telephone calls and for the hire 
of the plane he never used. 

Whether or not Mr. Roosevelt was 





elbow. Professor of Public Law at Co- 
lumbia and Barnard, Mr. Moley was 
made Assistant Secretary of State, 


wielded unprecedented power at the 


head of the “Brain Trust,” and became 
Mi. Roosevelt’s chief adviser on every- 
thing from inflation to economic nation- 
alism. 


Last week he was returned to crim- 
inology for a while. The President as- 
signed him temporarily to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, where he will direct a 
study of State and Federal laws, to co- 
ordinate them and make prosecution of 
kidnapers and racketeers more effec- 
tive. 

The transfer brought forth discus- 
sion in Washington. There have been 
rumors that Mr. Roosevelt had been 
nettled over the behavior of his chief 
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Professor Moley, Who Goes From the State Department to Criminology 


responsible, “Unofficial President” Bar- 
uch was “around” the State Depart- 
ment for only a short time after the 
Moley announcement. The President 
virtually repudiated some of the Moley 
conference negotiations. Last week, on 
the eve of Secretary Hull’s return from 
abroad, Mr. Roosevelt told reporters 
that the Assistant Secretary of State 
would have a temporary desk in the 
Department of Justice. 

From all sides, there were official de- 
nials that the “Brain Trust” head was 
being disciplined, or gradually edged 
out of the State Department. The sus- 
picious were reminded that Mr. Moley, 
former head of the Cleveland Crime 
Survey and the New York State Crime 
Commission, was eminently fitted for 
the job for which he was recommended 
by Attorney General Cummings. 
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KINGFISH: Huey Long’s Gang 
Losing Over Bond Election 


In one room of the New Orleans 
courthouse last week a judge dismissed 
the grand jury “to preserve public 
confidence in the courts,” while, in 
another, determined citizens counted 
pallots to prove that there had been 
fraud in last Fall’s election. 

The forces of Huey (Kingfish) Long 
were crowded closer to the wall. 

Since November, the cry has been 
raised that a bond-issue amendment to 
the Louisiana Constitution was adopt- 
ed illegally. Henchmen of Senator Long, 
who backed the $5,000,000 issue to pay 
State debts, fought an investigation. 
Attorney General Gaston L. Porterie, 
a Long follower, fought it so hard that 
he was expelled from the Louisiana 
Bar Association. The grand jury which 
looked into the case twice tried to 
exonerate the suspected election com- 
missioners, but were not permitted to 
do so by two judges. The jury went 
so far as to ask that the ballot-boxes, 
containing whatever evidence there 
was, be destroyed. 


James M. Colomb, one of the jurors, 
didn’t quite see eye to eye with his 
colleagues. He revealed that they had 
voted to dismiss indictments without 
having looked into the ballot-boxes at 
all. The New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
hunting Huey Long’s scalp, printed the 
charges. Sheriff’s deputies took the 
boxes from the jurors, and Judge Alex- 
ander O’Donnell ordered that the bal- 
lots be counted in open court. “I did 
my duty as I saw it and will continue 
to do so until restrained by superior 
physical force,” he announced bluntly. 

Early last week, three days before 
the date set for counting, the Kingfish 
hustled into town from Washington to 
join Gov. O. K. Allen, “his man.” 
Governor Allen ordered martial law, 
though there had been no disturbances, 
to “protect” the eleven jurors who 
wanted the charges dismissed. On 
street corners, in barber shops, and 
wherever men gathered to talk, there 
were rumors that the troops had been 
called to seize the ballot-boxes. 

Times-Picayune and States reporters 
got on the job to make sure that the 
soldiers did nothing more than pre- 
serve order. They posted watches at 
Jackson Barracks and at Senator 
Long’s suite in the Roosevelt Hotel. 


Troopers jeered and even held Mor- 
timer Kreeger, a Times-Picayune man, 
until Col. James Edmonds, the paper’s 
former managing editor, let him go. 
At the Roosevelt, a watchful reporter 
caught J. S. Waterman Jr., the grand 
jury foreman, in the rooms of Seymour 
Weiss, unctuous, pink-cheeked guar- 
dian of Long campaign money. 

“I’m not going to tell you anything 
about anything,” sputtered Waterman. 

The morning of Aug. 2, the grand 
jury filed in before Judge Frank T. 
Echezabal and was told that the State 
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would not longer require its services. 
They missed a free luncheon with a 
whole chicken for each man and 30 bot- 
tles of beer. 

The ballot-counters found 805 “mis- 
takes” in 6 boxes. Crying that they 
had been tampered with by his political 
enemies, the drooping Kingfish rushed 
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After the parade, Captain Davis 
mentioned the pigs which he said 
General Sherman stole from his family 
on his March to the Sea. So the pigs 
were sent “In answer to your claim 
for property stolen by Gen. William T. 
Sherman. .. The letter was written 


in the usual army manner. It began: 








WIDE WORLD 


Capt. Thomas Jefferson Davis and Two Small Descendants of the 
Pigs That General Sherman Forgot 


James A. O’Connor, Assistant Attorney 
General, into the fight with a charge 
that Grand Juror Colomb and The 
Times-Picayune had committed con- 
tempt of court by revealing secret 
grand jury proceedings. 


PIGS: Friendly Feud Over 
Civil War Incident Is Settled 


The week was made merry by the 
arrival in Washington of two small 
pigs addressed to Capt. Thomas Jef- 
ferson Davis, aide to General Mac- 
Arthur, Chief of Staff. The sender was 
Lt. John B. Sherman, aide to Brig. 
Gen. Perry L. Miles. One of the young 
officers was a namesake of the 
President of the Confederacy during 
the Civil War, and the other was the 
grandnephew of Gen. William T. Sher- 
man, who did such havoc to that Con- 
federacy. 


The incident had its beginning five 
months ago, when the Confederate flag 
was passing the Presidential reviewing 
stand on Inauguration Day. Both the 
officers, one a Southerner, and the 
other a Northerner, were on the stand 
with their Generals. As the flag went 
by, Captain Davis whispered play- 
fully to Lieutenant Sherman to salute 
the flag or get a kick from the rear. 
Lieutenant Sherman saluted, for he 
was standing just behind General 
Miles, and any sudden movement would 
have been disastrous. 


“Subject: Pigs. 

“To: Capt. Thomas Jefferson Davis, 
A. G. D., War Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C.” 

In paragraph three Lieutenant Sher- 
man remarked: “I hope that this 
favorable action on your claim will go 
far to cement the friendly relations 
between the North and the South and 
at least keep one rebel from claiming 
that he would have been a millionaire 
today had it not been for my uncle’s 
march through the South.” 


Captain Davis, however, although 
greatly pleased by the pigs, says that 
he is thinking of making a claim for 
all the piglets which the stolen pigs 
would have had if they had not been 
stolen. 

There is some doubt as to how many 
pigs he could collect by this claim. For 
as a matter of fact, according to Gen- 
eral Sherman’s “Memoirs,” it was not 
pigs that were stolen at all, but car- 
riage horses. Furthermore, the inci- 
dent did not take place on the cele- 
brated march, but two years earlier. 

In Chapter XIII, headed “Vicksburg,” 
General Sherman wrote: 

“Just beyond Bolton there was a 
small hewn-log house, standing back 
in a yard, in which was a well; at this 
some of our soldiers were drawing 
water. I rode in to get a drink, and, 
seeing a book on the ground, asked 
some soldier to hand it to me. It was 
a volume of the Constitution of the 
United States, and on the title-page 
was written the name of Jefferson 
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Davis. On inquiry of a Negro I learned 
that the place belonged to the then 
President of the Southern Confedera- 
tion. His brother Joe Davis’s planta- 
tion was not far off; one of my staff 
officers went there, with a few soldiers, 
and took a pair of carriage horses, 
without my knowledge at the time. He 
found Joe Davis at home, an old man, 
attended by a young and affectionate 
niece, but they were overwhelmed with 
grief to see their country overrun and 
swarming with Federal troops.” 


MILK: New York and Illinois 
Farmers Hit At Regulations 


With strike spirit stirring air pilots 
and coal-miners alike, farmers in New 
York State were affected by it last 
week. Independent dairymen in a doz- 
en counties struck against regulations 
of the State Milk Control Board, a body 
created by the legislature last Spring 
at the insistence of the dairymen. The 
strikers, first announcing that they 
would carry on a “non-resistance pro- 
test,” later going out on the roads with 
pitchforks and clubs, were fighting for 
45% of the retail price of milk. The 
Control Board, through a complicated 
system of minimum prices, had already 
boosted the price paid the farmers. 


Milk, dumped by pickets, flowed 
along the roads. State troopers and 
dairymen came into violent collisions. 
Farmers’ wives at St. Johnsville formed 
a line across a road over which milk 
trucks were trundling and stopped all 
passing with a human barrier. 

To forestall a milk famine the De- 
partment of Health this week ar- 
ranged to tap farms to the west. In- 
spectors in Illinois, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin were ready to let milk flow 
to New York in case of acute shortage. 

Governor Lehman put the situation 
up to the extraordinary session of the 
New York legislature in a special mes- 
sage questioning the value of the Con- 
trol Board. 

In Chicago last week, milk producers 
cried out against the Federal Milk 
Code, licensing all milk handlers in the 
Chicago area. This was the first blan- 
ket license to be issued under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. Its object 
was to raise the income of 18,000 milk 
producers by about $10,000 a day or 
$300,000 a month according to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace. 


Nevertheless Norman Dietz, presi- 
dent of the Independent Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association of Illinois, said he 
would fight the code, defy prosecution, 
and get out an injunction. Adminis- 
trator George N. Peek sent a represen- 
tative to Chicago telling him to go 
“right ahead” with the licensing. Milk- 
men were warned that if licenses were 
revoked and the offender tried to stay in 
business, he would be fined $1,000 a day 
for every day he operated without a 
license. 














JAIL RULE: Stone Walls Don’t 


Make a Prison for Selectmen 


Wendell is a little Massachusetts 
town of 353 persons. It has a post 
office, a school, a public library, and a 
town hall. But just now the town hall 
is not being used. For Wendell is ruled 
by three Selectmen, a Town Clerk, and 
a Treasurer, and the three Selectmen 
are at present in Franklin County jail, 
just outside Greenfield. 

They are there because Ozro D. 
Baker and Charles M. Ballou had a 
feud. And when Ballou succeeded Bak- 
er as Selectman, he and his associates 
struck from the list of qualified voters 
the names of Baker, his wife, and his 
daughter. Baker carried his fight to 
the courts, won, and was upheld on 
appeal to the Supreme Judicial Court 
of the Commonwealth. So the three 
Selectmen went to jail. 


That left Wendell in a quandary. The 
laws of Massachusetts provide for re- 
placing Selectmen in all emergencies 
except imprisonment. Attorney Gen- 
eral Joseph E. Warner could find no 
reason why the Selectmen could not 
continue their terms of office. 

So Sheriff Fred Doane is lenient with 
his prisoners. He allows them to meet 
daily, to telephone, and to make ap- 
pointments. When Mrs. Gliddens, the 
Treasurer, drives over in her Model T 
Ford, and Elias Richardson, the Clerk, 
comes along behind his smart little 
black mare, the business of Wendell is 
conducted from jail. Nobody seems to 
mind much, except Ozro Baker. He’s 
still irritated because Wendell seems to 
sympathize with the Selectmen. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: New York 


Fusionists Name La Guardia 


NOMINATED: Turned down by 
Alfred E. Smith, Joseph V. McKee, 
Samuel Seabury, George V. McLaugh- 
lin, Robert Moses, and many other 
leading New Yorkers, opponents of 
Tammany Mayor John P. O’Brien 
finally found a candidate last week 
who would accept the fusion nomina- 
tion for Mayor. 

He is Fiorello H. La Guardia (see 
cover), erstwhile Socialist, one-time 
radical Republican Congressman, who 
challenged Jimmy Walker in the 
mayoralty election four years ago and 
lost by half a million votes. A “har- 
mony committee” picked him to run in 
the Republican .primaries this Fall. 
The week before, the fusionists had 
selected three men for places on the 
city ticket, only to have all three re- 
fuse the honor. 

Mr. La Guardia, whom wealthy, con- 
servative Republicans dislike intensely 
because he led the fight in Congress 
two years ago that wrecked the sales 
tax, began preparing his platform with 
the assistance of A. A. Berle, of the 
President’s “Brain Trust.” 
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THEFT: In Lincoln (Neb.) General 
Hospital, researchers seeking more in- 
formation about tuberculosis, meningi- 
tis, and arthritis, have been experiment- 
ing on guinea pigs and rabbits for the 
past few years. Last Saturday an at- 
tendant went to feed the 6 pigs and 30 
rabbits, all inoculated with the germs. 
Pigs and rabbits had all disappeared. 
Mrs. Gladys Smits, superintendent of 
the hospital, called the newspapers, 
asked them to warn the thieves not to 
eat the animals if they did not want to 
become ill, and requested that the hos- 
pital pets be returned, so the value of 
tests made over several years would 
not be destroyed. 


HELP WANTED:At Revere, Mass., 
a lifeguard saw a woman struggling in 
the water, swam out, rescued her, then 
asked why she had not called for help. 
“I would have,” she explained, “but I 
was afraid if I opened my mouth, I’d 
lose my false teeth.” 


KIDNAPING: Prof. Raymond Mo- 
ley, investigating the kidnaping situa- 
tion in America, may well turn his at- 
tention to the plight of Mrs. Minnie 
Smith of Marysville, Kan. Mrs. Smith’s 
terrier Tony was kidnaped last week by 
persons unknown who demanded $100 
ransom. She was told to go to a se- 
cluded street and, at the flash of a light, 
drop a package of $5 and $10 bills. Mrs. 
Smith obeyed instructions, except that 
she took along the police. At the flash 
of the light, they dashed after the kid- 
napers, but found neither them nor 
Tony. “I wish,” said Mrs. Smith, “I had 
taken the money and left the officers at 
home.” 


EXCUSE: Aubrey Barbour, a law- 
yer of Newport, Ky., was late for court 
last week. Mr. Barbour had several ex- 
cuses. He got in his car, drove part of 
the way, and a tire blew out. Mr. Bar- 
bour took a taxi and its tire blew out. 
Then he took another taxi; its tire went 
flat. Mr. Barbour decided to walk and 
he lost a rubber heel. 


RECALLED: The State Department 
announced last Monday that American 
Marines would be taken out of Haiti 
on Oct. 1, 1934. 

Latin-Americans breathed easier. 
The colossus of the North, which they 
fear, was receding. Prospects for a 
happy ending to the Pan-American 
Conference to be held at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, next December were aug- 
mented. 

Eighteen years ago an American 
warship put ashore its complement of 
marines at Port-au-Prince as the citi- 
zens of the black republic brawled in 
anarchy. Political intervention followed 
and Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Franklin D. Roosevelt wrote the new 
Haitian constitution. The Navy forced 
Haiti to sign a treaty surrendering fi- 
nancial and political control of her af- 
fairs to the United States. Peace came 
after the bandits were suppressed. 
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Battle Between New York State Troopers and Striking Milk Farmers Along the Alder Creek Road Near Boon- 
ville, N. Y. Farmers in This Area Have Stopped Milk Trucks on the Highways and Dumped Their Cargoes 


ACME KEYSTONE 


A Study in Publicity: The Homecoming of Aimee Semple Cherry Creek, After Cloudburst Behaves Like Angry 
McPherson Hutton at Los Angeles Railroad Station Sea, Bowls Over Bridges and Floods Downtown Denver 


WIDE WORLD INTERNATIONAL 
This is Nira, lowa, Forgotten Town Brought to Light by the Recovery Mrs. Marian Glass Bannister Goes to 
Drive. Named After Nira Moffit, It Had a Boom in 1892, Hopes for Another Work as Assistant U. S. Treasurer 
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AUSTRIA: The Minnow Still Eludes the Whale 


As Help Arrives From Three Leviathans 


Rosette Anday, Viennese _ singer, 
smiled and kept the show on at Salz- 
burg, Austria, as many a Hollywood 
heroine has done in many a movie 
about life backstage. 

Another singer, under Nazi pressure 
in Germany, at the eleventh hour re- 
fused to appear at the Salzburg music 
festival. Patriotically, Rosette Anday, 
substituting for her, left a _ sickbed, 
sped to Salzburg, sang the soprano 
role in “Orpheus,” fainted after the 
first act, but, with the help of stimu- 
lants, carried on. 

Dramatic to the point of unreality, 
her action symbolizes Austria’s stub- 
born resistance to dominance by Hit- 
ler’s Germany. 

For months, led by her 40-year-old, 
59-inch-tall Chancellor Engelbert Doll- 
fuss, Austria carried on without formal 
assistance. Last week, Britain, France, 
and Italy openly came to her aid. 


Hitler, and Hitler alone, explains 
Austria’s recent opposition to An- 
schluss, or union with Germany. Be- 
fore his Storm Troops tramped into 
power, Vienna sought it as ardently 
as Berlin. 

Moreover, with projects to unify the 
two countries’ penal codes, postal ser- 
vices, and railway regulations, definite 
steps had been taken to achieve it. 

Then, in 1931, came the longest step 
—the historic proposal for an Austro- 
German customs union, With all import 
and export duties between the two 
countries abolished. 

France, Italy, and Britain, fearing 
the strength it would impart to Ger- 
many, have opposed an Austro-German 
union since the war. 


Eventually the League of Nations 
referred the customs union proposal 
to the World Court. Dividing 8 to 7, 
the Court held it contrary to existing 
treaties. 

In the Treaty of Versailles Germany 
had agreed to respect Austria’s inde- 
pendence. In other treaties Austria 
had promised not to alienate her inde- 
pendence or compromise it. 

Two days before the World Court’s 
decision, Austria and Germany, yield- 
ing to hostile clamor, threw the cus- 
toms union overboard. 

Neither country forgot it, however. 
Both thought of recovering and re- 
suscitating it some day. So matters 
stood until January, when Hitler be- 
came Chancellor. 

Germany, Nazi-controlled, 
vored union with Austria. 


still fa- 
“On the 


order of Chancellor Hitler,” Wilhelm 
Kube, Nazi floor leader, told the Prus- 
sian Diet in March, “I, as a Prussian, 
say that we Prussians are Pan-German 





. and that we shall have obtained 
our goal only when all Germany, in- 
cluding German Austria, is united with 
our Fatherland in one great State.” 

But a look across the border into 
Hitler’s Germany proved quite enough 
for the Austrians. For little Austria, 
they saw, union meant absorption, 
which meant being Nazi-controlled like 
Germany. 


Austria’s Left, its Center, and its 
Right, Austrian Nazis alone excepted, 
watched the extinction of opposition 
parties in Germany. They dreaded a 
similar fate for themselves. 

Hence the German whale, preparing 
to swallow the Austrian minnow, sud- 
denly found the minnow resisting. 
Outraged, the whale bore down. Nim- 
bly, the minnow fought back. Since 
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German and Austrian Nazis have 
joined to overthrow Dollfuss. The Hit- 
ler government put a prohibitive 
charge on passport visas to ruin 
Austria’s tourist trade. Dollfuss struck 
back with a decree forbidding Aus- 
trians to enter Germany except on 
urgent business. 


Meanwhile Austrian Nazis, directing 
a steady fire against the government, 
have staged riots, exploded bombs, 
hailed Hitler, and splashed swastikas 
all over the countryside. 

German planes have repeatedly flown 
over Austria, dropping Nazi leaflets, 
even on the festival city of Salzburg. 
From German broadcasting stations, 
orators have filled the Austrian air 
with Nazi propaganda. 

It was the air raids and the broad- 
casts that gave Britain, France, and 
Italy their excuse to interfere. 

The Dollfuss government, to avoid 
the appearance of setting the three 
great powers against Austria’s war- 
time ally, insists that it did not request 
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Chancellor Dollfus (Center) of Austria, in Whose Behalf 


ACME 


Great Britain and 


France Protested to Germany Last Week 


then, to the world’s amazement, the 
minnow has held its own. 


Dollfuss became dictator of Austria 
in March. He has been bludgeoning 
Nazi-ism ever since. 

He has outlawed Nazi meetings, the 
Nazi uniform, the Nazi swastika, and 
finally, the Nazi party. He has beaten 
dcwn Nazi demonstrations, raided Nazi 
headquarters, expelled Nazi leaders 
from the government, the army, the 
country. 

His principal club has been the re- 
actionary Heimwehr, or Home Guard, 
lei by anti-Nazi aristocrats and ru- 
mored to be financed by Italy. 





their interference. It admits giving 
them information regarding the air 
raids and the radio propaganda when 
they asked for it. 


When the three nations had the in- 
formation in hand, their Foreign Offices 
buzzed. The upshot of the consulta- 
tions was a remonstrance to Berlin. It 
was made as casually and politely as 
possible. To avoid the appearance of 
joint action, their Ambassadors at Ber- 
lin made their representations orally 
and separately, though the French and 
British statements were identical in 
every detail. 

Germany, they said in effect, was 
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violating treaty provisions guarantee- 
ing Austria’s sovereignty. Moreover, 
it was violating the spirit of the Four- 
Power Pact, Mussolini’s new-born brain 
child, intended to keep the peace in 
Europe for ten years. 

Stifly, Germany replied that their 
“mixing in the German-Austrian im- 
passe was inadmissible.” 

The politeness of their protest did 
not obscure its significance. As Ger- 
many well knows, it means that little 
Austria, resisting big Germany, now 
has three even bigger allies to help her. 


INDIA: British Planes Bomb 
Village Rendezvous of Rebels 


Britain opposes bombing from the air, 
Ramsay MacDonald told the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference last March. 
In fact, she believes that it should be 
prohibited except— 

Except, he said, when it is employed 
for police purposes in certain outlying 
regions. 

One such region is the northwest 
frontier of India. What with their pe- 
riodic wars, raids, and rebellions, na- 
tives thereabouts are forever stirring 
things up. 

Last week they were at it again, and 
so were the bombers Britain uses for 
police purposes. 


The Bajauri tribe is harboring three 
agitators, one of whom is supposed to be 
a pretender to the throne of Afghanis- 
tan. Britain demands that they be sur- 
rendered. The tribe has not surrendered 
them. 

Hence, early last week, British planes 
paid the usual preliminary courtesy call 
on tribal villages, dropping printed de- 
mands for obedience. The tribesmen re- 
plied with rifle fire. 

Later in the week the planes paid re- 
turn visits with bombs and blew the 
mud huts of one village into dust. 

Another thorn in the British side is a 
12-year-old boy, Ghulam Nabi, son of a 
celebrated border raider. Ghulam Nabi 
recently led an attack on a tribe friend- 
ly to the British. To support this tribe 
and to preserve order generally, a Brit- 
ish brigade last week labored up to the 
northwest frontier. 

Like the air raids, this was a routine 
move, often made to pacify the frontier 
region. It was accepted as such in Eng- 
land. 

The air raids were not. The Liberal 
and Labor press denounced them. 


“If it is morally right to bomb an In- 
dian village,” said the Liberal News 
Chronicle, “it cannot be morally wrong 
to bomb London.” 

Many Britons consider London pecu- 
liarly susceptible to air attacks. For 
that reason they wish to see all bombing 
from the air abandoned. 

To this position the British airmen in 
India can make two answers. First, air 
raids on Indian villages are effective. 
Secondly, they’re cheap. 


Gandhi: 


Be India’s Forgotten Man 


Influence Waning, He May 


Small, spectacled, meek Mahatma 
Gandhi has been popping in and out of 
prison like a cuckoo in and out of a 
clock. He was out May 8, in again 
early last week, out again Friday 
morning, in again a few minutes later. 

Arrested at Ahmedabad as he was 
about to start a new civil disobedience 
campaign, Gandhi was returned to 
Yerovda prison at Poona. He knows 
it as one knows a home. There, in 
May, he was freed when he began a 
three weeks’ fast. There he had been 
confined for sixteen months. 

British Indian officials, having snared 
him again, wondered what to do with 
him. At a conference attended by the 
Viceroy, the Earl of Willingdon, they 
finally worked out this plan: 


Gandhi was to be freed, then served 
with an order to abandon his campaign 
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This time few strikes were called, few 
shops closed in protest. 

Gandhi’s influence, which has waned 
before, is evidently waning again. 


CUBA: Island Republic Again 
Seethes With Riotous Revolt 


A series of strikes which, paralyzing 
transportation, industry and food dis- 
tribution in Cuba last week, culminated 
in rioting and bloodshed Monday, shook 
the power of President Gerardo Ma- 
chado more violently than all the revo- 
lutions which have broken out under 
his regime. 

Begun peacefully, the walk-outs cul- 
minated in riots in Havana and Santia- 
go, where police and soldiers attacked 
demonstrators with clubs and guns, 
killing several, wounding scores. 

Summer Welles, tall American Am- 
bassador who had been striving to com- 
pose the warring factions, hinted pos- 








and remain in Poona. If he disobeyed 
it, he would be liable to a two-year 
prison sentence. 

The plan was carried out. Gandhi 
was released Friday morning and im- 
mediately served with the order. He 
took it, read it, wrote on it his inten- 
tion of disobeying, and handed it back. 


Then back he went to prison, where 
he was promptly tried. He was 
charged with disobeying the order. He 
pleaded guilty. He learned that, this 
time, he would be treated like any 
other prisoner. Last time he was al- 
lowed certain luxuries—books, grapes, 
goat’s milk, orange juice. Humbly, he 
asked to be placed among prisoners of 
the lowest order. 

Members of Gandhi’s Indian Con- 
gress party, at a recent convention, 
showed that they were weary of civil 
disobedience. They showed it again by 
their calmness as he returned to prison. 





WIDE WORLD 
Device for Negotiating the Glass and Tack Strewn Streets of Havana 


sible intervention by the United States. 
Resignation of Machado, long hated by 
the populace, seemed likely. 


Ironically, the trouble followed Ma- 
chado’s first liberal gesture in many 
months. Influenced by Mr. Welles, he 
freed hundreds of political prisoners. 
When friends flocked joyfully to meet 
them, police, trained to disperse all un- 
official demonstrations, fired on the 
crowds, killing two youths and a young 
girl. 

Riots and strikes followed. Havana 
bus drivers, tired of helping to pay a 
#17 daily tax on each of the city’s lines, 
walked out. Taxicab drivers and street 
car employees joined them, dropping 
nails and glass in the streets to hinder 
automobile traffic. Stevedores aban- 
doned their hand trucks; compositors 
left their fonts. Strikes crippled the 
railroad system. Even telegraph opera- 
tors, mail carriers, physicians and 
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druggists decided to join the passive 
resistance. 

Storekeepers and restaurant proprie- 
tors, threatened by mobs, shut up shop. 
Food distribution ceased. In a few days 
it became almost impossible to buy 
bread, milk, ice or meat. 

A wave of hatred of Machado swept 
the entire island. The Bohemia, one 
of Havana’s largest pictorial papers, 
came out despite the’ compositors’ 
strike. It voiced the general demand 
that the President resign. 

Machado, rushing back from a fish- 
ing trip at sea, threatened martial law. 
On Monday reports of his impending 
resignation delighted the capital’s pop- 
ulace. More than 5,000 began a tri- 
umphal march to his palace. Jittery 
troops sprayed machine gun bullets, 
killing several persons outright, wound- 
ing many more. Screaming prayers 
and curses, the crowd scattered. 


While the slaughter and rioting went 
on, the Cuban Congress gave the Presi- 
dent legal authority to suspend consti- 
tutional guarantees of personal liberty. 
The move was intended to help curb 
the uprising but by the time it was 
passed matters were already out of 
hand. 

Behind the scenes the American Am- 
bassador struggled with the island’s 
problems and evolved a plan reported 
acceptable to both factions. Mean- 
while he shot information to the State 
Department at Washington, whence it 
was telephoned to President Roosevelt 
at Hyde Park, N. Y. Mr. Welles’ plan 
was said to include martial law for 30 
days, a six months’ or permanent leave 
of absence for Machado. The United 
States, he said, would recognize the sit- 
uation “as one of the utmost gravity.” 


BRITAIN: Farmers In Armed 
Revolt Against Tithe Levies 


“Other times, other customs,” holds 
true occasionally, even in England. 

Customs do die hard there however. 
The “Dunmow Flitch” ceremony at 
Great Dunmow, Essex, broadcast to the 
United States last Monday, is a case 
in point. 

In 1244, Robert de Fitzwalter, a sign- 
er of Magna Charta, offered a prize of 
a flitch of bacon to “whatever married 
couple will go to the priory and kneel- 
ing on two sharp-pointed stones will 
swear and give proof that they have 
not quarreled nor repented of their 
marriage within a year and a day after 
its celebration.” 


There have been some changes in the 
ceremony, but the prize is still offered. 

But even Englishmen can tire of a 
custom, especially if it pinches their 
pocketbooks. Just now they are tired 
of tithes, so tired that they are for- 
getting their reputation as the most 
law-abiding people on earth. 

The tithes are annual taxes on farm 
land, hold-overs from medieval times 
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when a tenth of the produce of the land 
went to support the church. 

Today most of the revenue raised still 
goes to the Anglican Church and its 
clergymen, but some universities and 
even individuals also hold tithe rights. 

Farmers call the tithes relics of six- 
teenth century graft. Thousands, par- 
ticularly in Southern England, now re- 
fuse to pay them. 


The farmers of Iowa could scarcely 
make a refusal plainer. In Kent, farm- 
ers have formed into bands, armed 
themselves with guns and sticks, dug 
trenches around buildings, and other- 
wise challenged the tithe collectors to 
come on. 

In. some sections tithe collectors have 
suffered rough treatment. One, seizing 
three bullocks, and menaced by angry 
farmers, was protected by policemen. 

Even the Prince of Wales has felt the 
effects of the tithe strikes. Farmers on 
his estate in the Duchy of Cornwall re- 
fused to make their tithe payments, 
amounting, all told, to about $700. 

The Prince favored letting the pay- 
ments go. Managers of the estate, ap- 
pointed, by Parliament, insisted that 
they be made. In the end the Prince 
dug down and paid them out of his 
own pocket. 


FASHIONS: Paris Brings Back 
Both the Bustle and the Bust 


At the end of July each year, Ameri- 
can buyers board express steamers, to 
Paris, dash from one Fall fashion open- 
ing to another, then rush back to 
America exhausted. Last week they 
were cabling and (in the case of B. Alt- 
man & Co., large New York depart- 
ment store) telephoning the United 
States enthusiastic if somewhat inco- 
herent descriptions of what the big and 
little French designers had to offer. 


As usual, there was no unanimity of 
opinion among the designers on fashion’s 
new silhouette. Maggy Rouff set Paris 
agog when she showed basques stick- 
ing out from the sides of the hips. 
Worth also showed basques—even bus- 
tles—but they appeared at the back, 
giving the mannequins a slope like the 
ladies of the 1870s. Lucille Paray not 
only emphasized hips, but gave her 
mannequins false busts. Then Lelong, 
Mainbocher, and Molyneux upset the 
applecart by showing princess-line 
dresses. And Schiaparelli, always orig- 
inal, paraded ladies whose dressed 
figures bore startling resemblances to 
Chinese pagodas. 

After agreeing to disagree on details 
of silhouette, the Paris designers con- 
curred that in general the new dresses 
will outline the figure slightly more 
than have the gowns of the past few 
years. All agreed on long sleeves, 
even on evening gowns, most of them 
rather tight, though Vionnet showed a 
black coat with full flame-colored 
sleeves. 
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There was a striking unanimity of 
ideas about evening gowns. . Long sim- 
ple sheaths, they flared at the bottom, 
usually swept the floor, and often had 
trains. Ruching trimmed the skirts on 
some, the corsage on others. Higher in 
front, they were often lower in back. 

Fabrics, as New York already 
guessed, are to be very elegant. In 
Paris, velvet was universal; daytime 
and evening dresses both were made of 
it; it sometimes appeared with woolen 
frocks and suits. Failles, satins, otto- 
mans, and lame were as universally be- 
loved for evening. And the colors— 
bottle greens, brilliant blues, Persian 
reds, violets, wine tones, and warm 
grays—conjured up both visions of 
bygone splendid. eras and _ horrible 
thoughts. For from the descriptions 
of the new magnificence, most women 
realized that they must be either dowa- 
gers or innately elegant to appear in 
all this splendor, yet not look like Sa- 
die Thompsons. 


ANDORRA: Pyrenees State 


Defiant of France and Spain 


Senor Roc Palleres, Most Illustrious 
Sindic and Procurator General of the 
Valleys of Andorra—President for 
short—gets a salary of about eighi dol- 
lars a year. Nevertheless, he likes his 
job and is determined to keep it. 

The 24 elders constituting the An- 
dorran Council General, or Parliament, 
feel the same way about theirs. Thumb- 
ing their noses at Paris and Madrid, 
the President and the elders have chal- 
lenged the mighty governments of 
France and Spain to oust them. 


Andorra, tiny State of 190 square 
miles in the Pyrenees, has two sover- 
eigns, or co-Princes. They are the 
President of France and the Bishop of 
La Seo de Urgel, Spanish city near 
Andorra’s southern boundary. 

Their power is derived from an 
agreement signed in 1278, in which two 
lords, one French, the other Spanish, 
tired of fighting over Andorra, de- 
cided to rule it together. 

To this day Andorra pays the French 
President an annual 900-franc tribute 
in cash. Every year it ceremoniously 
sends 24 cheeses, 12 chickens and 6 
hams to the Bishop of Urgel. 

For centuries, Andorrans were con- 
tent to rest under this joint Franco- 
Spanish wing. Recent French and 
Spanish economic penetration, how- 
ever, has aroused resentment among 
the 5,000 inhabitants. 


Last year they withheld the Bishop’s 
tribute. Three months ago they peti- 
tioned France and Spain for complete 
independence. In June their Council 
General disregarded the co-Prince’s or- 
der to place Andorra’s miniature mili- 
tia under the command of a French- 
man. 
Accusing them of disobedience, 
French and Spanish agents in Andorra 
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A Night View of the White Star Passenger Liner Olympic After She Had Been Raised in Her 
Floating Dock at Southampton, England, Where She Is Receiving Her Annual Summer Overhauling 
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SOYUZPHOTO 
The First Grain of the New Harvest in the Hand of a Collectivized Russian Peasant of Novorossiisky 
Region. Moscow Reports That Famine Fears Have Dissipated, That the Harvest Will Triple Last Year's 
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from office. They refused to be dis- 
missed. 

On foot and on mule-back, Andorrans 
streamed over the mountains into the 
capital, Andorra-the-Ancient. There, 
Davids defying two Goliaths at once, 
they formed a guard for the elders, 
who took possession of the House of 
the Valleys, the two-story Capitol set 
in a rocky field beside the village. 

The French and Spanish agents or- 
dered them to get out or take the con- 
sequences. They decided to take the 
consequences. 

The first was not long in coming. 
France closed her borders to Andor- 
ran exports. The Andorrans chortled. 
For years smuggling has been one of 
their major industries. French border 
guards don’t worry them a bit. 


GRAN CHACO: Bolivia and 
Paraguay Tire of Swamp War 


Strange fires flicker in the dark of 
the Chaco swamps. Thunder stirs the 
sultry air. Star-shells burst above the 


rushes. Snakes glide away to seek a 
quieter home. 
Since civilization came _ thirteen 


months ago with flame throwers and 
artillery to dispute again the Gran 
Chaco’s ownership, more than 40,000 
men (estimated) have died in its 
swamps. The modern carnage far ex- 


dismissed the President and the elders’ to settle it. The League, which was 
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preparing to send a peace mission to 
South America, agreed. 

Although Argentina, Chile, and Peru 
are members of the League, it was re- 
ported unofficially that the first two 
powers would undertake the job only as 
neighbors, not as League agents. The 
ABCP’s previous arbitration efforts 
proved as unsuccessful as those of the 
Commission of Neutrals (representa- 
tives of the United States, Mexico, Cu- 
ba, Colombia, and Uruguay) which gave 
up in disgust after many months of 
negotiations. 


Bolivia wants the Gran Chaco—a 
pear-shaped area of swamps, plains, 
and jungles—because its Paraguay 
River leads to the Parana River, the 
La Plata estuary and the Atlantic, offer- 
ing her land-locked commerce an out- 
let. Paraguay wants the Gran Chaco to 
protect Asuncion, her own Paraguay 
River port, and because she has settled 
immigrants there. 

Outnumbered more than three to one 
by Bolivia’s 3,000,000 population and 
with 20,000 fewer troops in the field, 
little Paraguay at first won astonishing 
successes. Then Bolivia imported Gen. 
Hans Kundt, former member of the 
Imperial German General Staff, to di- 
rect her forces. General Kundt turned 
the tide of the war but his tactics failed 
to crush his fierce and stubborn foe. 

Paraguayan charges that the General 
was preparing to use poison gas in the 
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The Bolivia-Paraguay War Over Chaco Has Cost 40,000 Men to Date 


ceeds that of the wars of Alvar Nunez 
Cabeza de Vaca, sixteenth century gov- 
ernor of La Plata, whose blunderbusses 
brought death to Chaco Indians in 1543. 
Last week 40,000 Paraguayans and 60,- 
000 Bolivians continued fighting but 
their governments hinted they had had 
enough. 

They asked the League of Nations, 
of which they are members, to refer 
their dispute back to their neighbors— 
the ABCP powers (Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Peru) which previously had tried 


Chaco war brought indignant denials 
from Bolivia which, in a note to the 
League last week, demanded that her 
enemy withdraw them lest Bolivia de- 
cline to continue the peace negotiations. 


JAPAN: Navy Asks Record 
Budget as War Games Begin 


Japanese and American navies hold 
war games in the Pacific against hypo- 
thetical enemies. The Japanese steamed 
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last week toward the Bonin Islands, 
500 miles southeast of Tokyo, to repulse 
the attack of a theoretical fleet which 
had refueled at Pearl Harbor, Hawaiian 
Islands, or Cavite, the Philippines, 
American naval bases. 

Emperor Hirohito (see cover) directs 
the games which include day and night 
air raids from the sea on Tokyo. In 
preparation for the raids, scheduled for 
three days beginning Aug. 9, General 
Hayashi, commander of the Tokyo gar- 
rison, overhauled anti-craft guns. He 
warned citizens that sirens. would 
warn of approaching planes; that dur- 
ing night raids, all lights must be ex- 
tinguished. 


The General and the naval chiefs 
know the Lexington and Saratoga, 
America’s fast aircraft carriers can 
each launch 18 big bombers, attended 
by 54 scout and fighting planes, able 
to fly 200 miles to shore and return. 

On the day the Japanese fleet steam- 
ed toward its sham war, Admiral 
Mineo Osumi, Minister of the Navy, 
presented for inclusion in the forth- 
coming national budget the largest na- 
val estimate in Japan’s history. 

For the fiscal year beginning Apr. 
1, 1934, he asks 680,000,000 yen, $338,- 
980,000 at par, $186,592,000 currently) 
30% more than the 1921-22 estimates 
which preceded the Washington Naval 
Conference. In that year Japan strain- 
ed her resources to compete with the 
United States and Great Britain in 
capital ships. 

Admiral Osumi proposes to modernize 
Japan’s largest and newest battleships, 
the Nagato and Mutsu, and the aircraft 
carriers Kaga and Akagi. He plans 
also eight new air squadrons, bringing 
the total to 39. 


Observers attributed the record fig- 
ures to three sources: the New Deal’s 
building program; Japan’s determina- 
tion to build up to the limits of the 
London limitation treaty so that she 
can demand parity or a higher ratio 
when it expires in 1936; and her diplo- 
matic isolation, which followed her 
withdrawal from the League of Na- 
tions, plus friction with Russia. 

They pointed out that the American 
program, to be completed in three years 
at a cost of $300,000,000, includes 2 
more aircraft carriers of 20,000 tons 
each, 2 cruisers of 10,000 tons, 15 de- 
stroyers, and 2 submarines, which will 
bring the navy up to about 80% of 
treaty strength. 

If the Japanese program goes 
through, America still will hold a pre- 
ponderence in naval tonnage. In 1936 
the two navies will compare as follows: 

Battleships (U. S.) 455,400, (Japan) 
272,070; aircraft carriers, 119,800, 81,- 
000; heavy cruisers, 172,650, 107,800; 
light cruisers, 110,500, 120,895; heavy 
destroyers, 14,800, 40,800; light de- 
stroyers, 36,000, 75,100; submarines, 
32,270, 74,772. Total tonnage, (U. S.) 
941,420. (Japan) 772,437. 

No sooner had reports of Japanese 
naval demands leaked out than rumors 
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Launching a Japanese Aircraft Carrier: The New Budget Calls for More 


of record army estimates also became 
current. The military, it was said, 
would ask 560,000,000 yen for 1934-35. 
Naval and military chiefs hoped the 
games and air raids would stir popular 
enthusiasm for their services. But Fi- 
nance Minister Korekiyo Takahashi, 
faced with a deficit of 1,000,000,000 yen 
in this year’s budget, lost no time at- 
tacking their high figures. The Diet, 
which convenes in December, is ex- 
pected to scale down both estimates. 


OTHER NATIONS: Candle’s 
Last Flicker Starts Big Fire 


GREECE: A night watchman read 
his paper by candlelight on the roof 
of a Corinth store last week and fell 
asleep while the candle burned. Fire 
broke out and swept through the tem- 
porary wooden buildings, erected fol- 
lowing the earthquake of 1928. 

More than four hundred houses were 
destroyed and 2,000 persons made 
homeless by the fire. 


ARGENTINA: A group of disabled 
Nazi war veterans arrived at Buenos 
Aires last week. The Federacion Ob- 
rera Argentina, a labor union composed 
largely of port and factory workers 
and taxi drivers, declared a strike in 
protest against Hitler propaganda in 
the Argentine. 

As the boat docked, 200 Fascists, 
armed with pistols and clubs, welcomed 
it. Two hundred anti-Fascists, similar- 
ly armed, turned up to protest. After 
prolonged street riots, the veterans 
landed, their Captain in a Brown Shirt, 
the others with Swastikas in the lapels 
of their civilian clothes. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: A clerk com- 
mitted suicide in the Hotel Europe at 
Brno last week,: by setting off a bomb. 

Seven persons were killed in the re- 
Sulting explosion, including the man’s 


mistress and a child who were in the 
room with him, a chambermaid, and 
three bystanders. Eighty were injured. 
The hotel was split from top to bottom, 
180-foot flames shot from the building, 
and windows in a wide area were 
broken by the blast. 


NICARAGUA: Managua is under 
martial law by Presidential decree, 
following an explosion that destroyed 
the government arsenal last week. 

Most of the inhabitants of the capi- 
tal were gathered in the Santo Domin- 
go Plaza, celebrating the traditional 
Fiesta de Agosto, when the blasts 
rocked the city and created a panic 
among the merrymakers. 

President Juan B. Sacasa calmed the 
crowds by a statement: “A part of the 
Managua arsenal exploded. The en- 
tire country is peaceful. There is no 
cause for alarm.” 

After four days the government ar- 
rested 200 members of the Opposition 
party, claiming the explosion was a 
Conservative plot. Some of the lead- 
ers were later released. Over the week 
end, a sentry’s trigger-finger trembled 
and an innocent Managua merchant 
was shot. His wounds were dressed by 
the President of the Republic, who is 
also Dr. Sacasa. 


GERMANY: La Dudek-kvina Inter- 
nacia Esperanto-Kongreso estis malfer- 
mita lastan semajnon en Kolonjo kun 
mil delegitoj reprezentaj tridek-du na- 
ciojn. In other words: The twenty- 
fifth International Esperanto-Congress 
opened in Cologne last week with 1,000 
delegates representing 32 nations. 

The spread of Esperanto, the Con- 
gress heard, was most rapid in Japan, 


where Nationalists are fostering this 


universal language as a counterweight 
to English. Fascist Italy is also en- 
couraging Esperanto. So far, however, 
it has left Fascist Germany cold. Ger- 
man newspapers did not give the Con- 
gress in Cologne a line. 
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MISSY: Marguerite Le Hand Is 
President’s Super-Secretary 


When reporters used to crowd into 
the library on the second floor of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New York 
home, they always found a slender, 
prematurely gray-haired woman in a 
corner, peering through spectacles at 
a pile of letters or a stenographer’s 
notebook. 

Sometimes, as the conversation 
turned from affairs of state to sub- 
jects more jocular, a soft feminine 
chuckle was overheard. Missy would 
not intrude into the discussions, but 
she never missed a chance for a 
laugh. 


Missy is Miss Marguerite Le Hand, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s “super-confidential” 
secretary. Miss Le Hand is a Pots- 
dam, N. Y., girl. Her father was of 
French descent, which accounts for her 
almost Gallic vivacity. After a Massa- 
chusetts schooling and a few years 
secretarial work, she served at Demo- 
cratic headquarters during the 1920 
campaign, in which Mr. Roosevelt ran 
for Vice President. She attracted Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s attention. 

The campaign over, Miss Le Hand 
went to Hyde Park to do secretarial 
work for “a few weeks.” Last week 
she was still there. She has followed 
Franklin Roosevelt through illness and 
recovery, through campaign and vic- 
tory. She was with him in Warm 
Springs, Ga., the night he was draft- 
ed for the Governorship of New York 
by Alfred E. Smith. 

The informality of his household is 
such that, even after his election last 
Fall, Mr. Roosevelt was not above en- 
joying the spectacle of a newspaper- 
man playing “horsey” around the 
breakfast table with Sistie Dall, 
the President’s granddaughter. And 
Missy, even more than Louis Howe, 
wizened guardian of the Roosevelt ca- 
reer, typifies that informality. 


She calls the President “F. D.” 
She comes to his bedroom, while he is 
still fussing with eggs and bacon, to 
report on the state of his correspond- 
ence. She will interrupt the most 
statesmanlike conference to announce 
that the time to take cough medicine 
has arrived, or that the President had 
better don his coat because of the 
draft. At the end of the day she 
declares: “It’s about time for you to 
stop work.” And the new “American 
Dictator” usually does as he’s told, 
though he may call for Missy and her 
stenographer’s pad at midnight. 

No one save Mrs. Roosevelt knows 
the President’s moods as well as Missy. 
She knows when he is bored before 
he realizes it himself; she can see his 
streak of Dutch stubbornness emerg- 
ing during an argument; she can tell 
when he is really listening to an in- 
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terlocutor and when he is merely be- 
ing polite—which no one else can—and 
she sometimes even senses when he is 
beginning to disapprove of something 
that he still thinks he likes. 

John and Franklin D. Jr. dubbed 
her Missy because they found Miss Le 
Hand’s name too much of a mouthful. 
(Similarly, Mrs. Roosevelt’s secretary, 
Mrs. Malvina Thompson Scheider, an- 
swers to Tommy, while Miss Margaret 
Durand, who handles Louis Howe’s 
mail, is called Rabbit.) 


Missy is always on hand at state 
dinners or trips down the Potomac on 
the Sequoia. She acts as White House 
hostess when the First Lady is away. 
She pours tea, looks after guests, and 
accompanies Mr. Roosevelt on his late 
afternoon motor trips. 

Her devotion to the Roosevelts 
seems likely to extend her spinster- 
hood. Many a male visitor is struck 
by her charm, but even the most 
ardent swain is chilled at the thought 
that, to invite her to a movie, he 
must call up the White House, which 
is her home. The bachelor Prime 
Minister of Canada, Richard Bennett, 
seemed quite taken with Missy when 
he visited Washington last Spring. 


In the thirteen years in which she 
has served Franklin Roosevelt, Mar- 
guerite Le Hand has been custodian 
of a voluminous correspondence. But 
nobody ever got a word out of her 
about it, and when people try to draw 
her into discussion of state affairs, 
she diverts them with sketches of the 
great ones she has met. She can 
brighten every sketch with a touch of 
satire. 

For Missy never overdoes the serious 
side. Usually, a public man’s secre- 
tary acts as buffer between him and 
the cranks who address him. But 
when Missy discovers a crank letter 
she thinks amusing, she reads it to the 
President along with the latest news 
on war debts or NRA. 
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Miss Le Hand, the President’s Boss 
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HOOVER: The One Who Is 


In The Department of Justice 


A telephone rings late at night in 
the Department of Justice Building 
in Washington. A husky, curly-haired 
man, who looks something like Ad- 
miral Byrd, lifts the receiver. From a 
Middle-Western town comes the hys- 
terical voice of a woman whose hus- 
band has been kidnaped. The man 
takes notes as he listens. 

“We'll get busy right away, madam,” 
he says. 


He picks up another telephone and 
makes two long-distance calls, quietly 
despatching his nearest agents to the 
scene. Before they can climb into their 
fast cars he has moved two pins, which 
represent men on his big wall map, 
into their new position. J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the department’s 
Division of Investigation, has another 
case. 

When Homer S. Cummings, the 
suave Connecticut lawyer who serves 
as Attorney General of the United 
States, wanted a man to head the new 
division last week he thought of 
Hoover as a matter of course. The di- 
vision, created: by the President’s 
executive order of June 10, includes 
the former Bureaus of Investigation 
and Identification and is taking over 
the work of the Prohibition Bureau. 
Hoover had directed the first bureau 
since 1924, had made the second the 
largest criminal clearing house in the 
world, with more than 3,500,000 finger- 
prints and criminal records on file. 


Although Mr. Cummings considers 
Hoover’s services important in the 
government’s war on crime and rack- 
eteering, some experienced Washington 
observers expressed astonishment at 
his appointment. They recalled his 
work as special assistant to Attorney 
General A. Mitchell Palmer after the 
World War when the department was 
staging its great “Red” hunt. The hue 
and cry culminated in the deportation 
of many alien radicals, including Emma 
Goldman and Alex Berkman, and J. 
Edgar Hoover played a prominent part 
in proceedings which many now con- 
sider ludicrous. 

Nevertheless his record is impressive. 
In 1921 he became Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of Investigation, then 
headed by the late William J. Burns 
who considered himself a master sleuth. 
Under Attorney General Harry M. 
Daugherty, later tried before two hung 
juries on charges of conspiring to de- 
fraud the government, the Department 
of Justice proved one of the ranker 
spots of the Harding administration. 
President Coolidge appointed Harlan 
F. Stone, the present Supreme Court 
Justice, in Daugherty’s late post with 
instructions to clean house. A month 
after he took office, Mr. Stone put 
Hoover, then 30, in charge of the 
Bureau of Investigation. 

His assistants, Mr. Hoover decided, 
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must be lawyers. His own legal train- 
ing, gleaned at night at George Wash- 
ington University after clerking hours 
in the Library of Congress, had con- 
vinced him that lawyer-investigators 
could gather presentable evidence much 
more artfully than ordinary gum-shoes. 
During the years that followed he en- 
listed about 225 special agents, all law- 
yers, and about 75 more, trained as ac- 
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J. Edgar Hoover, Crime War Chief 


countants, to run down fraud and bank- 
ruptcy cases. 

Realizing that a criminal’s arrest is 
only one step toward conviction, Hoo- 
ver equips his agents with all the 
paraphernalia needed for taking and 
presenting evidence in court. They 
have magnifying glasses, binoculars, 
notebooks, cameras, measuring tape, 
rubber tape for fingerprint impres- 
sions, and a complete set of tools for 
tearing down plumbing or partitions, 
ripping up floors or paving. 


They also have powerful microscopes 
to study markings on bullets, a stere- 
optical machine to enlarge finger- 
prints, ultra-violet rays to detect blood 
stains on clothing after it has been 
washed, and innumerable other devices. 
As a result, Hoover’s agents nearly 
always go to court with an air-tight 
case. Last year his young men—he 
picks none over 35—brought 5,000 
cases to trial, got convictions in 4,700. 

Sometimes his agents work with 
local authorities, sometimes alone. They 
investigate all cases of suspected vio- 
lations of Federal laws which do not 
come under the jurisdiction of other 
federal investigators like the Postal 
Inspectors or the Income Tax Investi- 
gators or the Secret Service. They 
follow kidnaping and racketeer cases 
because of the government’s newly-de- 
clared war on such crimes. 

Transference to his division of pro- 
hibition activities will enable Hoover 
to keep posted on the activities of 
racketeers, and help the government 
hold down the liquor traffic, pending 
repeal of prohibition, at comparatively 
slight cost. 

Hoover’s greatest achievement to 
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date is his national fingerprint clear- 
ing house. More than 200 clerks work 
on its files and about 2,200 fingerprints 
come in daily from many parts of the 
world, for classification and identifica- 
tion. In a few hours a Texas sheriff or 
a Paris gendarme may know whether 
the man he has picked up is merely 
a vagrant, a wanted murderer, forger 
or other criminal. 


The new division chief’s manner re- 
calls that of a Y. M. C. A. secretary. 
His build resembles a light heavy- 
weight’s. He often works from 12 to 
20 hours a day and spends half his 
time on the telephone directing his 
agents, most of whom he calls by 
first names. He phones an agent on 
every important case at least once a 
day and is thoroughly familiar with 
the details of the O’Connell, Urschel, 
and other kidnaping cases. He asks 
families-of kidnaping victims to com- 
municate with him at once, and 
promises speedy action. 

Unmarried, he lives with his mother 
in Washington. His diversions include 
tennis and organizing office baseball 
and basketball teams. Hoover used to 
play baseball. Today, at 38, he con- 
siders himself too old. 


TRANSITION : Life’s Changes 
As Reflected in the News 


RESTORED: Twenty-five years ago 
Louis R. Glavis, chief field investigator 
of the Department of the Interior, dis- 
covered Morgan-Guggenheim interests 
staking out dummy mining claims in 
Alaska. Secretary Ballinger, his chief, 
refused to act, and Glavis carried his 
information directly to President Taft. 

Despite the hue that was raised about 
the matter, Taft removed him from of- 
fice for insubordination and summarily 
canceled his civil service rating. Last 
week President Roosevelt restored this 
rating and praised Glavis for his fear- 
less honesty in 1908. 


MARRIED: On his way back from 
the Governors’ conference in California 
last week, Gov. John Garland Pollard 
of Virginia went to Winnipeg, Man. 
There he joined his Canadian-born sec- 
retary, Violet McDougall, and they 
were married. 

The 61-year-old Governor’s first wife 
died a year ago. 


DIED: After writing a 20-line 
poem which ended: 

“Forgive me God, for all I’ve done 

To please that ever grasping one 

Who took my very life.” 

Archibald Johnson, 43, son of Sena- 
tor Hiram Johnson of California, placed 
a pistol at his temple and pulled the 
trigger. 

Friends attributed the suicide of the 
Successful lawyer to unhappiness about 
the divorce which was granted his wife 
in Reno two months ago. 
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@® Baron Hans Von Below, 74, once 
chief of Staff for Paul Von Hinden- 
burg and later commander of a corps 
on the Western Front, died of a para- 
lytic stroke in Waynesville, N. C., last 
Sunday. 

Springing from a military family 
that had furnished members for 
Knights of the Sword, the military or- 
der, for 1,000 years, Von Below entered 
the service as a youth. 

From the command of the Empress’ 
Guard he stepped into his staff job 
when the War came. He emigrated to 
America shortly after the Kaiser was 
deposed and had lived here ever since 
in retirement. 


@Four days after his eighty-third 
birthday last week, Joseph Doty Oliver, 
son of the founder of the Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works, died in South Bend, Ind. 

After finishing college he went di- 
rectly to his father’s plant and took 
over the business end, while his father 
assumed technical direction. Together 
the two built Oliver into the greatest 
plow company in the world. After his 
father’s death, James Doty took over 
complete direction of the works. 


SUCCESSOR: For 40 years, Lillian 
D. Wald has ruled as head worker in 





Helen Hall, Settlement Director 


New York’s famous Henry Street set- 
tlement. Last week, Helen Hall, Miss 
Wald’s successor, arrived to take 
charge. Miss Wald, now ill at her 
country home in Connecticut, was 
moved up to the presidency of the in- 
stitution. 

Miss Hall has spent her life in so- 
cial work. She traveled in the Philip- 
pines and China and was with the Red 
Cross during the War. 

Slender, with blond hair and blue 
eyes, Miss Hall showed her visitors a 
long table and a chest-top which she 
had carved. When she gets acclimated 
to Henry Street, she will try to help 
her neighbors solve their problems. 
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SARATOGA: Track Gossip 
And Legends Mark Season 


An 8-year-old girl and the most fa- 
mous horse in the world are pals. Al- 
most every day Nancy Whitney feeds 
Equipoise sugar, carrots, and clover. 
During the meal he whinnies and frisks 
about happily. But he is careful not 
to step on Nancy’s feet. 

Her father, Cornelius V. Whitney, 
who owns Equipoise, credits his daugh- 
ter with taming the horse. Until re- 
cently he was unmanageable before a 
race, wasting energy. Now he is obe- 
dient in the stable and at the post. 
Last week, Nancy urged him to win the 
Wilson Mile, first featured event of the 
Saratoga racing season. He outdis- 
tanced four horses and was clocked in 
1:39 in the rain. 


For winning, Equipoise earned $2,- 
350. His total prize collection, $297,- 
170, places him fourth among Ameri- 
can money winners and fifth in the 
world. 

The glamour of seeing Equipoise run 
is only one of the attractions that has 
lured “horsey” men and women to Sara- 
toga this year. Spending August watch- 
ing these races has become a habit with 
some of them. They like to wander at 
night on Broadway under picturesque 
trees, like to hear horse talk humming 
to the exclusion of every other topic, 
enjoy sitting peacefully on the side- 
walks in front of the city’s two largest 
hotels, the United States and the Grand 
Union. 

In the afternoons at the track, men 
live very much in the present, but at 
night old-timers in particular chat 
mostly about the Saratoga of the past. 
Their memories are more vivid than 
ever this year, as they gaze solemnly 
at ornate bars, relics of bygone days, 
recently restored to supply 3.2 beer, if 
not the stronger beverages of old. 

Some talk of the days when Diamond 
Jim Brady squired Lillian Russell and 
dined her on caviar and roast duckling 
in a red velveted room, softly carpeted. 
Others recall Canfield’s when it was 
the best-known gambling house in the 
country. All reverently remember the 
name of John Morrissey, the man who 
made Saratoga. 


He was the man who built the old 
track (across from the present one), 
and used his money and political influ- 
ence to make it a success. On the side 
he ran restaurants and fixed racing 
hours early in the day, so that patrons 
would have plenty of time to spend 
money eating and drinking. Today the 
races begin at three o’clock. 

Morrissey, a former Congressman 
and State Senator, was the forerunner 
of Dick Canfield and operated New 
York’s celebrated casino in Saratoga. 
Men flocked to his place to see at first 
hand the former heavyweight cham- 
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pion who had whipped John L. Sullivan 
and retired undefeated. 

Another Saratoga hero was the late 
William C. Whitney, who thirty years 
ago laid the foundation for the Sara- 
toga Racing Association by buying out 
Godfried Gottleib Walbaum, a gambler, 
whose notorious methods threatened to 
kill national confidence in horse races. 

Natives of Saratoga like to tell sto- 
ries about men like Morrissey and Whit- 
ney, and still gape at well-known peo- 
ple who come to their city to see horses 
run. But they shake their heads sadly 
as August conversation omits almost 
entirely the city’s greatest pride—not 
races, but Saratoga Water. 


YACHTING: Weetamoe and 
Vanitie To Race for King’s Cup 


Americans are said to spend annu- 
ally $23,725,000 in cabarets and night 
clubs; $460,000,000 in the sport of 
yachting. In spite of hard times, 
yachtmen are not cutting expenses this 
year. They will follow the. leadership 
of President Roosevelt, who would like 
to sail the country out of the depres- 
sion. 


Last Sunday, a fleet of 37 yachts 
gathered at the American Yacht Club, 
Rye, N. Y., and set sail for a three- 
day cruise to Fisher’s Island, off the 
Connecticut shore. There, most of the 
boats will join up with a New York 
Yacht Club cruise and continue on for 
ten days, touching points on Cape Cod. 
Many will return to Newport, Aug. 19, 
to view the King’s Cup race. 

The prize is the good-will trophy 
which His Majesty King George V 
gave in 1912 to carry on the custom 
instituted by his father, Edward VII. 
It remains the permanent property of 
the New York Yacht Club, the winner 
earning only the right to have his name 
inscribed on it, but actually Tiffany & 
Co., New York, keeps it safely hidden. 

Weetamoe and Vanitie were the only 
contestants for the Cup last year, and 
they are not expecting further competi- 
tion this year. Only sloops of at least 
50 feet and schooners of 60 feet water- 
line are eligible. 

Both Weetamoe and Vanitie have 
unsuccessfully tried to defend Ameri- 
ca’s Cup; in 1930 Weetamoe bowed to 
Enterprise, in 1920 Vanitie to Resolute. 


Vanitie’s history goes back to the 
early days of the World War. Built 
by Alexander S. Cochran in 1914, she 
was sold to Harry Payne Whitney in 
1926. Mr. Whitney altered her schoon- 
er rig and won the King’s Cup that 
year. Four years ago Gerard B. Lam- 
bert is believed to have paid Mr. Whit- 
ney $185,000 for the boat. He changed 
her back to sloop rig and also won the 
King’s Cup. 

Weetamoe, the property of Harold 
S. Vanderbilt, is a much newer boat 
and defeated Vanitie for the Cup last 
year, five races to four. 
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TENNIS: Mrs. Moody Out, But 
America Wins Wightman Cup 


Dr. Benjamin P. Farrell, of the New 
York Orthopaedic Dispensary and Hos- 
pital, gently manipulated Mrs. Helen 
Wills Moody’s back last week and said: 

“She is suffering from subacute un- 
stable fifth lumbar vertebrae symp- 
toms.” 

Translated, she had a slight strain. 
It was serious enough, however, to 
keep her from playing in the Wight- 
man Cup matches at Forest Hills, N. Y. 


With Mrs. Moody, star of the United 
States team, on the sidelines, England 
became a top-heavy favorite to win. 
But an understudy (see cover), Miss 
Sarah Palfrey of Sharon, Mass., stole 
the show and prevented one interna- 
tional trophy from joining the Davis 
Cup and Ryder Cup abroad. She won 
two of the three matches in which she 
competed, one of them paired with 
Miss Helen Jacobs in the doubles. Miss 
Jacobs surprised tennis fans by winning 
her two singles matches and the result 
was a United States victory, 4-3. 

Miss Jacobs, with powerful drives and 
an immovable expression on her face, 
played a brilliant part, but Miss Pal- 
frey was the heroine. She lacks en- 
tirely the cold, tense, machine-like 
qualities so common among prominent 
wornen athletes. Seeming much young- 
er than her 20 years, she is 5 feet 4 
inches and weighs only 109 lbs. In 
spite of this handicap, she hits a ball 
hard but gracefully, is adept at vol- 
leying, and appears happy after every 
point, win or lose. 

Her victories were not only pleasing 
to most of the gallery, but to Mrs. 
Moody and to Mrs. Hazel Hotchkiss 
Wightman, donor of the cup. Mrs. 
Moody picked Miss Palfrey as her suc- 
cessor four years ago, and at last her 
prediction may be fulfilled. Mrs. 
Wightman has tutored Miss Palfrey all 
through her tennis career. 


Mrs. Wightman sat close to the net 
watching every match last week, not 
only smiling and approving every 
move of her protege, but applauding 
everyone for everything. With the 
Davis Cup in mind, she offered the 
Wightman Cup eleven years ago to 
foster a women’s tennis rivalry be- 
tween England and the United States. 
No other countries are eligible to com- 
pete for the trophy, but France and 
Germany, if invited, might not be ad- 
verse to sending teams. Mrs. Wight- 
man, whose foremost interest is still 
this tournament, may some day decide 
to open it to all nations. So far, the 
United States has won the world em- 
blem seven times, England, four. 

Side lights of this year’s matches 
were: 


@Mrs. Wightman would not permit 
the girls to wear shorts. Miss Jacobs 
was more disappointed than anyone. 


@ Miss Mary Heeley, of England, ap- 





peared in a criss-cross backless dress, 
revealing muscles and a smooth tan. 
She also wore a glove on her right 
hand. 


@ Another English girl, Miss Peggy 
Scriven, a southpaw, has a weird mo- 
tion when serving which suggests that 
some day she may get tied in a knot. 


@ Miss Dorothy Round, the school 
teacher, who thinks Sunday is no day 
for games, is also straight-laced as a 
player. She does not bend her knees 
for many low balls, driving them into 
the net. 


@®The gallery was mostly women. 
Shrieks often pierced the air before 
rallies were finished. 


® Molla Bjurstedt Mallory, a specta- 
tor, wore one of the same hats and 
dresses she has been exhibiting for 
years. She is now a professional in- 
structor. 


@® The courts, supposed to be grass, 
looked more like dirt. Efforts will be 
made to improve the surface for the 
Men’s National in September. 


SPORT SHORTS: Ahern 
Uses Ladder, Loses Golf Match 


GOLF: Joyce Kilmer, Catholic poet 
who was killed in the World War, ex- 
tolled the beauty of “Trees” in his 
famous poem, but he did not suggest 
that one of them might “lift its leafy 
arms to pray” and snare a golf ball. 
Dow Ahern of Willimantic, Conn., op- 
posing Dom Soccoli of Torrington, 
Conn., in the finals of the New Eng- 
land. championship last week, made a 
freak shot to the seventeenth green of 
the Manchester, N. H., Country Club. 

The ball soared toward a tree and 
caught in one of the branches. Ahern 
asked for a ladder, climbed up 20 feet, 
looked over the lie, and called to his 
caddy for the putter. Then he took a 
makeshift stance and patted the ball 
onto the green for a half. Even so, 
he lost to Soccoli on the twenty-third 
hole. 


® The Prince of Wales was conquered 
last week by a woman. “Little Bea” 
Gottlieb, of Tuckahoe, N. Y., defeated 
him 5 and 4 in a golf match at Coombe 
Hill. Miss Gottlieb, who learned the 
game on public links six years ago, was 
calm in the presence of royalty and 
scored an 80; the Prince an 83. 


CZAR: Mark R. Hanna, nephew of 
Mark D. Hanna, “the man who made 
McKinley President,” was appointed 
Michigan horse racing commissioner 
last week. Known to be primarily in- 
terested in yachting, Hanna was asked 
what he knew about racing. He said: 
“Nothing, except that it ought to be 
honest.” Then he volunteered: “T’'ll 
tell you why Governor Comstock gave 
me this job. He wanted a man with 
color, and I’ve got color,” 
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ACME INTERNATIONAL 
A View of the Stands at Opening of Racing Season at Saratoga, N. Y., and Four Members of the “Horsey” Whitney 
Family Who Were There. Cornelius Vanderbilt (Sonny) Whitney, Owner of Winning Equipoise, is at Right 


Se "eo INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL 
Frank Shields on the Grass but Still in the Game at Lefty Grove of Philadelphia Athl tics Hands the New 
Southampton, L. I. He Won Meadow Club Tourney York Yankees Their First Shut-Out in Two Years 
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Beatrice Gottlieb of Tuckahoe, N. Y., Jack Dempsey and Jess Willard at Gar Wood ¢ Left) Rebuilds Hull of 
Who Beat Prince of Wales, 5 and 4 Los Angeles 14 Years After Toledo Miss America for Harmsworth Races 
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STOCK EXCHAN GE: Day After Rules Are 


Changed Members Leave With Tear-Filled Eyes 


The New York Stock Exchange, with 
its new rules to curb speculation, would 
have made the front page last week, as 
things turned out that august institu- 
tion was “scareheaded” across the 
country and in every corner of the 
globe. For last Friday two bombs con- 
taining tear gas were adroitly placed 
just on front of the intake of its air- 
conditioning system. The results were 
highly dramatic. 

It happened shortly after noon. A 
few brokers, looking up toward the 
ceiling of the great trading room, no- 
ticed a bluish haze drifting down near 
the walls. There were some visitors 
in the gallery, and the men on the floor 
thought for a moment that these spec- 
tators were violating a non-smoking 
rule. 


GAS: Suddenly, as the vapor drifted 
down someone on the floor cried “Gas!” 
At the same moment the traders felt 
it in their lungs. In an instant the 
place was a pandemonium as 2,000 
brokers, floor-traders, and _ clerks 
stampeded for the nearest exit. Or- 
ders and memorandums were forgot- 
ten, and no one stood on ceremony. In 
one tumultuous stream bulls, bears, 
page boys, and officials, all with stream- 
ing eyes, poured out into the street. 
President Whitney of the Exchange was 
not present at the moment, and Allen 
L. Lindley was acting as chief officer. 
Although business had already ceased, 
he had the presence of mind to run to 
the rostrum at one end of the floor and 
sound the famous gong which officially 
opens and closes the exchange. 

The first thought of the authorities 
was that an ammonia pipe had broken. 
But this was soon disproved. Then, 
just outside the ventilating intakes on 
the fifth floor, two metal cylinders were 
found. They were tear-gas bombs. 
(See cover.) 


INVESTIGATION: Press and po- 
lice wires speedily hummed. The press 
carried the comment that whoever had 
placed the tear-gas containers must 
have been familiar with the inside 
workings of the Exchange building, for 
the location of the intakes was not gen- 
erally known. 

The police traced the containers to 
the Lake Erie Chemical Co., of Cleve- 
land, which recognized the serial num- 
bers as part of a lot manufactured last 
April and sold to the Iver Johnson 
Sporting Goods Co., of Boston, Mass. 
The Boston police called on the Iver 
Johnson people and said that the two 
bombs had been sold to a man by the 
name of Eugene S. Daniell. 

Mr. Daniell was reported in New 


York. Then The Boston Herald of- 
fered the information that an anony- 
mous person had told the editor that 
this same Daniell had requested a pass 
for the Stock Exchange for that week. 
On this evidence, Daniell, who had 
been traced to the St. Paul Hotel, by 
means of a call he had put through to 
his wife in Boston, was arrested. 


SUSPECT: The police knew Daniell 
as a Boston resident, born in Maine, 
aged 29, a graduate of Harvard in the 
class of 1926 and of the Harvard Law 
School in the class of 1930. He was 
known about Boston as an attorney and 
insurance adjuster with a flair for pub- 
licity. He was the organizer of the 
Commoners and International Party 
(now called the National Independents) 
under the banner of which he ran for 
President of the United States at the 
last, election. He received exactly 325 
votes and was not elected. During the 
campaign he conceived the idea of 
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“GOOFY”: It developed that Daniell 
had hitch-hiked to New York from Bos- 
ton some days before with alittle satch- 
el and had impressed the truck driv- 
er who gave him the lift as being 
“goofy.” When arrested and question- 
ed about the tear gas, he said, “Well, I 
am a lawyer myself, you know. I will 
not answer any of these questions un- 
til I see my counsel.” But on all other 
subjects he was amazingly loquacious. 
He talked as long as anyone would lis- 
ten to him, which was eight hours. 
He is a young man with sharp and 
quick-moving, nervous blue eyes and 
the habit of constantly running his fin- 
gers through his hair. He is good-look- 
ing and well built, the best wrestler in 
Ha>vard of his year in the 175-pound 
class. His manner of speaking is 
“quietly oratorical’”—like that used in 
his Sunday speeches in Boston Com- 
mon and in his talks at Camp Devens 
to some of the privates of Boston’s 
swank Battery A, to which he belongs. 
Inquiry elicited the fact that the Bat- 
tery considers him a dreadful nuisance. 
At the Tombs Court he was charged 
with “malicious mischief” for felonious 
damage of more than $300 to the Stock 
Exchange ventilating system. Bail was 


KEYSTONE 


New York Stock Exchange: Tear Gas Emptied the Floor 


gaining publicity by putting a fake 
bomb, an alarm clock packed in sand, 
on Mayor Curley’s doorstep. 

The Boston police made a surprise 
visit to the candle-lit loft on Milk Street 
where the National Independents gath- 
er and arrested four young men. They 
found three fake bombs, similar to the 
one Mayor Curley received, already 
wrapped up and addressed respectively 
to Herbert Hoover, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and Norman Thomas, Mr. Dan- 
iell’s opponents in the campaign. 


set at $10,000, and as he had only $15 
in his pocket, he was locked in a cell. 
Magistrate Katz fixed the hearing for 
Aug. 8. 


PUBLICITY: Guilty or not guilty, 
Daniell nevertheless received world- 
wide publicity for his party. Within 
the space of a few hours his face and 
name almost became as well known as 
that of President Roosevelt and the 
blue eagle of the New Deal. For here 
seems to be a man who apparently 
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would have to rank with a banking 
moratorium, a war, a fire, three bliz- 
zards, and a couple of panics as the 
only agents that have ever forced the 
Stock Exchange to close. . So hasty was 
the rush for air as the gas reached 
floor level, that no closing bid and 
asked quotations could be gathered. 


RULES: Prior to Friday’s general 
exodus, trading had been slow and 
volume small. Most speculators were 
cooling their heels on the sidelines after 
the break two weeks before. The new 
rules of the Exchange to curb specula- 
tion had been issued two days earlier. 
Nothing so comprehensive had been or- 
dered by the Exchange in all the long 
evolution of trading regulations which 
it has imposed on its members, who to- 
day number 1,375. Mr. Whitney, 
whose brother George had been Mr. 
Pecora’s chief witness in Washington 
during the Morgan investigation, spon- 
sored the new regulations with this an- 
nouncement: 

“All of these various steps have been 
under consideration for many months 
and have been adopted because we have 
become convinced that they are sound 
and in the public interest.” 


MARGINS: For the first time on 
record, the Exchange publicly an- 
nounced minimum margin requirements. 
Heretofore it had ruled that margins 
must be “adequate,” leaving the inter- 
pretation to individual brokers. 

When a person “buys on margin,” he 
puts up a certain amount of the total 
cost of the stock himself, and borrows 
the rest from the broker. The new 
rules specify that the amount he puts 
up must not be less than 50% of the 
amount he owes the broker on small ac- 
counts and at least 30% on large ac- 
counts ($5,000 or larger “debit bal- 
ance’’). 

Other requirements apply to securi- 
ties “subject to sudden changes in val- 
ue,” to short sales (sales of borrowed 
stock), and other transactions.. Most 
of the provisions have long been in ef- 
fect in conservative brokerage firms, 
except in emergencies. The chief sig- 
nificance lies in their broad application 
henceforth to all member firms. 


POOLS: For the first time, the Ex- 
change requires weekly reports of all 
“pools, syndicates, and joint accounts” 
trading in Stock Exchange securities, 
and all “options” to buy listed securi- 
ties, in which members are interested 
or “of which they have knowledge.” 

The purpose is to scrutinize such 
transactions to see that no monkey- 
business is afoot. The powerful Com- 
mittee on Business Conduct is author- 
ized to “disapprove the connection of 
members with any such activities when- 
ever in the judgment of the Committee 
such activities may be unsound or like- 
ly to create prices which will not fair- 
ly reflect market values.” Many com- 
mentators point to this as one of the 
best reforms of the many which the 
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Exchange has undertaken, particularly 
during the “housecleaning” of the past 
few years. 


CUSTOMERS’ MEN: The Exchange 
has had its eyes on customers’ men 
since the Liberty Loan drives first made 
the nation security-conscious. The cus- 
tomers’ man has the job of getting cus- 
tomers for the firm that employs him. 
Competition has forced many into the 
highways and byways where customers 
lurk, and the tactics of some “business- 
getters” have long made a butt of the 
words ‘customers’ man.” 

The Exchange’s new rules, added to 
others passed since the Securities Act 
warned sellers to beware, are designed 
to put customers’ men more on a plane 
with their British counter-parts. In 
England, customers seek the broker. 

Henceforth, customers’ men are pro- 
hibited from offering securities for sale 
in customers’ or prospective customers’ 
homes and from soliciting new margin 
accounts from them in their homes. 
They must be approved by the Ex- 
change before they can be employed, 
and they must have “fixed definite 
duties in the office.” They must not be 
paid for expenses incurred “for the en- 
tertainment of customers.” 





MODIFIED CODES PASSED 





Chief businesses put under modified 
terms of Blanket Code, July 31,- 
Aug. 7: 

Advertising specialties; banks; bed- 
ding; drug stores; electric utilities; 
gas utilities; gasoline pump; ice; ice 
cream; knitted outerwear; linseed; lum- 
ber (retail and products); mayonnaise; 
meat packing; milling (wheat flour); 
milk (fluid); oil burner; optical goods; 
paint, varnish, lacquer; paper box; pe- 
riodical publishing; photographic 
goods; printing; radio; rayon and syn- 
thetic yarn; rayon weaving; retailers; 
toys and playthings, zinc. 
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RECOVERY: Troubles Multi- 
ply for NRA, FEAP, and AGAD 


“The little wheel runs by faith, 

“And the big wheel runs by the grace 
0’ God, 

“It’s a wheel within a wheel, ’way 
up in the air!” 

So runs an old Negro spiritual; and 
so, to all outward appearances, runs 
the monumental machinery of the three 
main recovery administrations. Wash- 
ington, observers declare, is a mad- 
house. 


NRA: Most hectic of all is the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. Gen- 
eral Johnson works 20 hours at a 
stretch, day after day. Not only does 
he have full responsibility for the Blue 
Eagle drive (see page 5) and for the 
codification of the nation, but he also 
must pass on endless masses of details, 
questions, and policies, great and small. 

He has the whole strike problem on 
his hands (see page 3), which last 
week took him in a plane to western 
Pennsylvania, and in another to Hyde 
Park. He has some 700 codes to 
“hear,” adjust, and get to the Presi- 
dent. Pending their approval, he must 
evangelize industries under the Blue 
Eagle, and bend its rigid wings to suit 
those cases where hardship would 
otherwise ensue. (See box.) 

He strides from hearing to hearing, 
pressing for action on regular codes, 
despite the fanfare over the “Blanket.” 
By Monday, only five major codes had 
Presidential approval and were in op- 
eration—cotton textile, shipbuilding, 
woolen textile, electrical manufactur- 
ing, and cloak-and-suit. 

This last one gave the General great 
satisfaction, because it was, as he put 
it, “one of the worst babies there is.” 
The culmination of a 25-year fight in 
the industry for self-discipline, it pro- 
vides for a 35-hour week, abolishes 
child labor and home work, twin banes 
of the business, and sets up a code au- 
thority to enforce its provisions. 

The question of price-fixing worried 
the General almost as much as any- 
thing about the codes which he tried to 
hurry. It split the oil industry wide 
open. The tobacco dealers wanted it 
for cigars and cigarettes last week. 
This added to the mounting contro- 
versy on whether the government 
should set minimum prices. The Gen- 
eral maintains that it never has worked, 
but admits code-making troubles with- 
out it. 


FEAP: Just as General Johnson’s 
chief aim is to get men back to work 
under these codes, so it is with the 
Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works. Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes, as FEAP’s head, declared 
that “our part in the general recovery 
plan is to move men from the relief 
rolls to payrolls as quickly as possi- 
ble.” 

Already about a third of the $3,- 
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$300,000,000 Public Works Fund is al- 
lotted, largely on Federal projects. 
Actual spending will be spread over 
several years, because of the time it 
takes to get such vast plans under 
way. 

The Navy Department, however, is 
steaming full speed ahead. Aug. 3 it 
awarded contracts for 37 warships, 21 
to be built in private yards, in the 
greatest shipbuilding program in the 
nation’s history. 

Meanwhile Secretary Ickes issued 
rules covering FEAP’s policies, pur- 
poses, and plans. He would look for 
collusion and “jokers” in bids submit- 
ted for projects, he would give prefer- 
ence when feasible to codified indus- 
tries, and would see that “the maximum 
of human labor shall be used in lieu of 
machinery.” On local projects, already 
totaling more than 2,400, most of.which 
Budget Director Douglas was putting 
under the heading “not needed and not 
desirable,” he would deal directly with 
localities instead of the States in which 
they were found. 


AGAD: Meanwhile Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace had his own trou- 
bles. He decided to postpone any defi- 
nite cut in wheat acreage until Aug. 24, 
three days after the international con- 
ferees would reassemble in London to 
set, if possible, world-wide production 
slashes. He shopped for a $30,000,000 
loan on cotton which would later be 
sold to farmers, and found that 26 
New York banks would give him 2% 
interest, or half RFC’s rate. 

Henceforth, AGAD field agents will 
gather retail prices of food in 50 cities 
and 1,000 stores. Radio and newspa- 
pers will tell them to shoppers. Mr. 
Howe said: ‘We are going to see that 
consumers are protected at a time when 
the administration is trying to pull the 
farmers and workers out of what Pres- 
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ident Roosevelt calls the ‘economic hell’ 
they have been living in for four 
years.” 

Prices, he promised, would be care- 
fully checked with the money the far- 
mer gets for his products and the cost 
of the things that he buys, to be sure 
he is sharing in recovery. Wage in- 
creases will also be watched, to be sure 
that workers are getting their part of 
the New Deal. 


RAILROADS: Freight Rates 
To Stay Up, I. C. C. Decides 


Heads of the nation’s railroads, beset 
by depression, competition, and com- 
plaints about wages and rates, heaved 
the first real sigh of pleasure last 
Saturday, in nearly four years. One of 
their worries was over. Freight rates 
would not be reduced. 

For six months rail men have hoped 
that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, (since 1887 the public’s watch- 
man and since 1920 its policeman over 
railroads) would decide against a cut. 
Farm, lumber, and coal interests had 
petitioned for one, on the ground that 
freight rates were not in line with 
living costs. The commission, after 
intensive study, refused by vote of 
7-3 to order a reduction. 


BASES: This decision, regarded by 
many as one of the commission’s most 
important rulings, was based on such 
considerations as these: 

“The general freight rate level is 
substantially below that immediately 
following the general reduction of 
1922,” contrary to the popular belief. 

“There is no immediate prospect of 
material reduction in railroad ex- 
penses,” because taxes, accounting for 
about 10%, show no signs of falling, 


because wages, accounting for: about 
57%, will not be cut, and because the 
prices of fuel and supplies, accounting 
for most of the remaining 33%, “are 
more likely to -increase than to de- 
cline.” 

“Based on the best estimates we are 
able to make,” rate cuts would not 
allow income sufficient to cover fixed 
charges, and “many more carriers 
would be forced into receivership or 
reorganization, with consequent serious 
losses to investors in railroad securities, 
among whom are many savings banks 
and life insurance companies.” 

“The benefit which would accrue to 
the average agricultural or industrial 
shipper from a general reduction in 
rates would be small compared with 
the disastrous effect on (railroads’) 
revenues and credit.” 

Summarized, “we believe that it is 
our duty to do that which presents the 
greatest promise of preserving in oper- 
ation the efficient railroad mileage of 
the country. General reductions in 
rates would tend to defeat that end.” 


COMPETITION: The commission- 
ers did not stop there. To the delight 
of rail men, they hit at “the unre- 
strained and destructive competition 
between motor carriers, between water 
carriers, and of both with rail car- 
riers,”’ with its “unduly depressing ef- 
fect upon the revenues” of railroads 
and its “disorganizing influence upon 
business in general.” 

“Time has disproved” two of the 
commission’s cherished beliefs, it free- 
ly admitted, about this competition. 
“Water carriers are now taking much 
high-grade, long-haul traffic. Trucks 
are handling less-than-carload freight 
over long distances and also vast 
quantities of freight . . . in carloads, 
principally commodities which have 
been most profitable to the railroads.” 






















































































































































































































































































Prepared for News-Week, This Chart Shows Monthly Averages for Business Activity, Stock 
(Extreme Right) Weekly Averages for These Same Items During the Current Month 
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The commission concluded that “ser- 
vice cannot be maintained if the cream 
of the railroad traffic is to be taken by 
competitors.” Rail men rubbed their 
eyes to make sure that they had not 
written the words themselves. For 
years they had increasingly clamored 
for relief from this competition. Last 
February, the National Transportation 
Committee, of which Calvin Coolidge 
had been head, backed them up. Now 
here was the I. C. C. apparently on 
the line. 

This intricate question of competi- 
tion is one which Commissioner Joseph 
B. Eastman is studying, in preparation 
for permanent railroad legislation next 
year. Because he is now Federal Emer- 
gency Coordinator of Transportation 
under the terms of last May’s Railroad 
Act, he did not vote on the I. C. C. 
rate ruling. 


PROBLEM: His main job now is to 
get the carriers to economize and at 
the same time help the recovery pro- 
gram. He has been hitting at excessive 
salaries of railroad officials, a subject 
which executives on his three regional 
“coordinating committees” earnestly 
but secretly discussed last week. 

He urged railroads Aug. 3, to “spend 
every available dollar in putting men 
back to work,” and pointed to “much 
deferred maintenance work which sore- 
ly needs to be done.” He added nine- 
teen assistants to his staff, at salaries 
of $4,200 to $15,000 a year, the last 
nearly twice as much as his own, and 
set them to work at coordinating. 

Meanwhile in Cleveland the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, made 
up of 21 union groups, raged at treat- 
ment they claimed they got from em- 
ployers. They decided to appeal to 
President Roosevelt about what they 
called “the complete disregard of the 
rights of railroad labor,” and reported 
that roads were “continuing to throw 
employees out of work, thereby in- 
creasing unemployment at an alarming 
rate.” 


CORD: Down to The Sea and 
Ships Via Auto and Airplane 


Within 24 hours last week the world 
learned that Errett Lobban Cord, the 
man who, eighteen years ago, hadn’t 
a hundred dollars to his name, had 
bought control of the New York Ship- 
building Corp., and that the corpora- 
tion had received a contract to build 
six warships for the United States 
Government. The news once more calls 
attention to the fact that there is a 
new figure in industry. 


The Cord shipbuilding deal was ac- 
complished by the purchase of 51% of 
the voting stock, some in the open 
market and some from the Chase Na- 
tional Bank and Bancamerica Blair 
Corp. The price is said to have been 
about $2,000,000, or $20 a share. An 
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interesting angle is that Mr. Cord im- 
mediately made himself chairman of 
the board and put his right hand man, 
L. B. Manning, vice president of Cord 
Corporation, in as chairman of the 
executive committee. In other words, 
once more Mr. Cord shows himself to 
be, not a financier, but an industrialist 
—a man who acquires properties not 
only for the power of ownership, but 
to run them and make something out 
of them. 

His career has exhibited a superb 
consistency to date. He began as an 
automobile racing driver. Then he got 
the idea of taking old Fords and paint- 
ing them up, adding weird-looking 
mudguards and the like, and reselling 
them. In one case he bought one for 
$50 and sold it for $1,000. He began 
to make money. 


In 1924, his thirtieth year, he got the 
job of general manager with Auburn 
motors and found the company loaded 
up with obsolete cars. Setting to work, 
he drew on his experience with the old 
Fords and painted the antique models, 
altered them here and there, and sold 
them out at fire sale prices. The result 
was some half million dollars with 
which to pay the company’s debts. A 
year later the auto market was flooded 
with amazingly sporty Auburns at de- 
pression prices, and Auburn stock be- 
came one of the wildest jumping jacks 
on the stock market board. In 1929 it 
ranged from a low of 120 to a high of 

















Perhaps the Doctor 
hasn’t told you: — 


“You are smoking too much.” 


Certainly, many of your friends 
have told you the doctor has told 
them to lay off the nicotine. 

Don’t wait until you get your 
orders. Switch to SANO Cigars, 
containing less than 1% nicotine. 


(Any doctor will tell you that -: 


amount is harmless.) 


SANO Cigars are a fine, mild 
smoke, all Havana long filler 
—your favorite shape. They hold 
all the taste and fragrance of the 
finest tobaccos. Switching to 
SANO in time has saved many a 
physical ditching. 

Try SANO Cigars. 100,000 men 
have—and are better for it, men- 
tally and physically. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send 
$1 with the coupon below for 8 
SANO Belvederes. Money back 
if not wholly satisfied. 
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Address 


HEALTH CIGAR CO., INC., 
81 Washington St., NEW YORK. 


also SANO Cigarettes and Pipe Tobacco. 














subscribe to some good advisory service at once! 


—but try this service 


one month first! 


Rising stock prices run into sudden red light stop signals. Like a high-powered automobile, 
a stock trader must have good brakes. (Certainly you do not need an Advisory Service 





to tell you business and stocks are in an Uptrend.) 


In June and July, Neill-Tyson proved that its testing for weak spots often finds them. Our 
Protective Advices indicate price crests, when margins are dangerous and it is best to take 
profits and have cash ready for a buying point. 


Important: Bargain hunting for advisory service is time wasted. Medium Term Trading 


Service is worth $150 yearly or it is worth less than nothing. 
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MARKET TRADING 


at once. 





ferring service permittin 


for Sign coupon— 


one month Neill-Tyson Service 
on trial... send coupon 


The nub of this trial offer is that we want you to be sure that 
the Neill-Tyson Service is the one which fits your individual 
ee. Therefore, without obligation, you can enter your 
subscription for one year at $150 but you do not decide until after 
the first month—then, if you like it, you pay the $150; if you 
do not, you write us to cancel and then, o 

nothing. This offer has appealed to executives and traders 
them personal choice and discretion. 
eekly ulletins, Supplementary 
Special Stock Advices, Private Consultation Privileges will start 


NEILL-TYSON, INC. Humphrey B. Neill, President 


Investment & Trading Counsel, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I accept your offer—enter my name the same as 


my subscription and then will owe you nothing. (Send telegrams collect.) 


course, you owe us 


Telegrams, 


Sal ular subscription giving me option at ead 
of one month either to remit $150, the present subscription rate for one year, or I will notify you to cancel 
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154. In 1930 from 60 to 263. In 1931 
from 84 to 295. Speculators made and 
lost fortunes on its daily movements, 
and Auburn Motors paid a dividend. 

With astounding speed, Mr. Cord’s 
career-began to make headway. Soon 
the Cord Corporation, which is only a 
holding corporation, included Auburn 
Motors, Lycoming Motors, American 
Airways, and Aviation Corporation. 
Then came the flurry in the papers 
when Mr. Cord took charge of Aviation 
Corporation. 


He -was in California when the fight 
started. For some time he had been 
buying stock in Aviation Corporation. 
Then he heard that the directors 
planned to acquire a subsidiary com- 
pany and to pay for it by issuing new 
stock which would reduce the per- 
centage of stock in Aviation Corpora- 
tion controlled by Cord. Immediately 
Mr. Cord came East, uttering pungent 
and unprintable remarks as he came. 
He got an injunction preventing the 
deal and launched an advertising cam- 
paign in the papers in order to apprise 
the stockholders of what was taking 
place. In the end there was a “com- 
promise” which resulted in Cord and 
Manning being elected directors of 
Aviation Corporation and the control 
by Cord of the largest block of stock 
in any one pair of hands. 


The new Shipbuilding Corporation 
deal. has been explained by Manning, 
who, by the way, was also an auto- 
mobile racing driver at one time: “This 
acquisition,” he explained, “was made 
as an additional step in the direction 
of rounding -out the company’s manu- 
facturing facilitiés for the building of 
various units of transportation.” 

The New York Shipbuilding Corpor- 
ation is one of the oldest builders of 
heavy battleships and commercial ships 
in this country, so it is no surprise 
that it received the lion’s share of the 
new navy contracts. Since 1901 more 
than 400 vessels have slid down its 
ways in Camden, N. J. It built the 
battleships New MHampshire, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Utah, Colorado, and Idaho, 
and the airplane carrier Saratoga. It 
also. built the passenger liners Wash- 
ington and Manhattan, which are the 
last word in passenger ships produced 
under--the American flag. Under the 
contract recently awarded, the com- 
pany will construct two light cruisers 
and four destroyers, for which job it 
will be paid $38,454,000. Observers 
have remarked that as usual, Mr. Cord 
seems to have stepped in at a propi- 
tious time. 

In speaking of Cord as an industrial- 
ist rather than as merely a financier, 
it is worth noting that no one has ever 
seen a stock ticker in his house or 
heard of a private wire to a broker. 
As a racing driver Mr. Cord may have 
gambled with death, but he does not 
gamble in stocks. Manning, whose 
versatile career. once -brought hima 
job in a broker’s office, says of the first 
meeting with his chief: “I noticed him 
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because he was so kiddish in appear- 
ance, and because he always made 
money while other customers lost. 
They would buy 1,000 shares on mar- 
gin. He bought 100 shares at a time 
outright. And he was never squeezed.” 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Bonds 
Of Three Nations Sell Fast 


GOVERNMENT LOANS: Nations 
found willing creditors last week. In- 
vestors in the United States over- 
subscribed a half billion dollar issue of 
34%% eight-year government bonds 
more than six times, and a two-year 
$350,000,000 offering of Treasury notes 
four times.. A Canadian government 
£15,000,000 offering of 4% bonds was 
gobbled up in less than a minute in 
London, oversubscribed three times. 
In Paris, investors put up 2,000,000,000 
francs for a 4%4% issue of French 
government bonds, but more slowly 
than in the other countries. 


RECOVERY OFFER: Jesse H. 
Jones, chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., surprised banking cir- 
cles last week with an offer to invest 
one billion dollars of RFC money in the 


_ preferred stock of “sound” banks. The 
' proposal, approved by President Roose- 


velt, sought to supply banks with ad- 
ditional liquid funds, so that by ex- 
tending credit they might take an ag- 
gressive part in the administration’s 
recovery program. 

The “joker” to bankers was the 5% 
cumulative dividend that must be paid 
on the preferred stock sold to the gov- 
ernment. Most “sound” banks have 
plenty of surplus funds and much 
money invested in government secur- 
ities at low rates of interest. What 
they need is good credit risks rather 
than additional funds. Those who 
borrowed from the RFC have already 
paid back 45% of the $1,221,878,164 
lent them since that agency began 
operations in February, 1932. 


MORALS: A few days after Sena- 
tor James Couzens of Michigan re- 
turned from the World Economic Con- 
ference in London, he sent personal 
checks to the receivers of two defunct 
Detroit banks in which his wife was 
a stockholder. The checks totaled 
$30,423.39. Senator Couzens received 
no notice from the receivers but he 
read about the assessment of the stock 
in the newspapers. Taking the posi- 
tion that stockholders were owners 
and depositiors were creditors, the 
Senator said that “the moral obliga- 
tion to pay is clear,” although collec- 
tion has been restrained by court ac- 
tion. 


WORLD’S FAIR: With visitors 
sweeping to Chicago in greater num- 
bers than they did in ’93, the Century 
of Progress world’s fair may end up 
with a fat profit. Daily paid attend- 
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ance averaged 75,000 in June and 135,- 
000 for the first 25 days of July. Now 
it is around 150,000. Officials esti- 
mate that a toal attendance of 25,000,- 
000, the figure for the ’93 exposition, 
would enable them to split even, but 
they look for at least 5,000,000, 
more ‘than this. Visitors spend an 
average of $1.25 each above the en- 
trance fee, while only 97 cents was 
expected. Any profits go to charity, as 
the enterprise was not promoted for 
gain, although privately financed. 


UTILITIES: When Samuel Insull 
and his younger brother, Martin, fled 
the country, they left the vast Middle 
West Utilities empire in bad shape. 
Last week receivers selected Daniel 
C. Green to take complete charge of 
the operating companies of the system, 
which have generators humming in 
eighteen States. 

Mr. Green has been active in the 
utility field almost ever since he was 
graduated as an electrical engineer 
from Purdue University in 1908. Sid- 
ney Z. Mitchell, utility entrepreneur, 
called him East from Salt Lake City 
to become vice president of Electric 
Bond and Share Co. in 1929. He-leaves 
this job to tackle the difficult task of 
bringing relief to security holders of 
Middle .West by ‘building additional 
earnings from the operating properties. 
Beside having a good reputation ‘as a 
utility man, Mr. Green is witty -and 
popular, and he shoots a round of ‘golf 
in the low 70’s. 
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STRATOSPHERE: Settle’s 
Flight Ends in Railroad Yard 


Not unlike a homecoming day foot- 
ball game was the scene one night last 
week in Soldier Field, Chicago. Mili- 
tary bands boomed away, notables pa- 
raded, and 25,000 cheered. 

In the center of the field, with half a 
dozen men fussing busily about it, was 
an acre of rubberized cloth—the largest 
balloon ever made. Finally at 9:30, Lt. 
Comdr. T. G. W. (Tex) Settle (see cov- 
er), the only man in the world licensed 
to fly any craft that will leave the 
ground, stepped forward. 

“TI believe we’re ready now,” he said. 
Meteorologists had told him that the 
wind was under five miles an hour and 
that it would be all right for him to in- 
flate the balloon in which he hoped to 
set a vertical distance record. He in- 
tended to rise about four miles into the 
stratosphere. 

Immediately a valve was opened and 
hydrogen began to pour into the craft 
through a 12-inch rubber hose which 
tapped scores of steel storage tubes. 
By midnight the hissing hydrogen had 
filled the balloon sufficiently to make it 
look like a great wallowing mushroom. 

By 1 A.M. it was a fifteen-story-high 
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pear. By 4:05 A.M. it was a great 
tight bulb. Then Tex Settle climbed into 
the spherical gondola. While the 
massed bands played “Anchors 
Aweigh,” the ground crew let go the 
ropes that all thought were keeping 
“The Century of Progress” out of the 
stratosphere. 

Riding the sharp convergence point 
of several searchlight beams, the bal- 
loon darted upward, cut a 5,000-foot- 
high arch in the sky and plopped down 
in the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
railroad yards at Fourteenth and Canal 
streets, 20 minutes later. 

Settle gave a brief verbal log of the 
flight. “I had previously decided to 
stop at the 5,000-foot level, and to ef- 
fect this I valved out a portion of the 
hydrogen gas. 


“The difficulty encountered was that 
the valve stuck open, so that the hydro- 
gen continued to escape. .. . The bal- 
loon began to lose altitude rapidly. 

“At about 3,000 feet it became ob- 
vious that I couldn’t stop the outflow. 
So I abandoned work on the valve and 
commenced to drop ballast. ... I was 
able to check the velocity considerably. 

“My landing was normal, and no 
damage was done to the balloon.” 


AVIATION: Frenchmen Reach 
Syria and Win Non-Stop Record 


Many an American flying in an Air 
Union plane from Paris to London has 
been piloted by Lt. Paul Codos. But 
when he lifted off Floyd Bennett Field 
in New York last Saturday morning 
he had no plane-full of tourists. The 
only other person with him was Lt. 
Maurice Rossi, who shares honors with 
Codos as France’s most famous pilot. 

After each had kissed the four French 
mechanics who came to America to 
groom the plane for its long distance 
flight, they climbed into the cabin. 
Wedged in the tiny space they had to 
depend entirely on a great bank of in- 
struments for flying. Neither could 
see the horizon ahead. 


Standing ominously by were an am- 
bulance and a fire truck, there because 
field attendants doubted the ability of 
the big water-cooled Hispano-Suiza 
motor to lift the nine-ton Bleriot off 
the ground. 

Ten minutes later—at nineteen min- 
utes before six—the plane started lum- 
bering down the concrete runways. 
The handful of witnesses of the take- 
off sighed with relief when it lifted in- 
to the air and headed for a destination 
unknown even to the pilots. They in- 
tended following good weather—what- 
ever the direction, probably somewhere 
in Asia. 

At Le Bourget, airport of Paris, a 
blazing sun had driven most of the 
Sunday visitors home by twilight when 
Codos and Rossi appeared on the hori- 
zon. The Atlantic crossing had taken 
33% hours—nine more minutes than 
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Lindbergh took in 1927. 

They circled low over the field, waved 
to their wives, dropped messages, and 
got weather information that headed 
them for Bagdad. 

On over Europe the big monoplane 
roared: Munich, Vienna, Bucharest. 

After swerving over the Isle of 
Rhodes it headed over the Mediterran- 
ean to Syria. 

With the evening sun sinking rap- 
idly behind them and their supply of 
1,770 gallons of gasoline nearly ex- 
hausted, the flyers dispatched a terse 
message to the Air Ministry: “Draw- 
ing up wireless antenna. Landing at 
Rayak.” 


When they dropped down at the lit- 
tle railroad junction town they had 
traveled 6,210 miles over a meander- 
ing course. But for the record books 
they had traveled 5,590 crow-miles in 
60% hours. Thus they broke, by a 
margin of 250 miles, the distance rec- 
ord of the British flyers Nicholetts and 
Gayford between England and Walfish 
Bay, Southwest Africa. 

Both flyers’ careers are rich in avia- 
tion achievement. Codos, 37, entered 
the French Army in 1914 as a volun- 
teer. After serving in the infantry he 
was switched to the air service imme- 
diately after the Armistice. 

Becoming a pilot he resigned to take 
a flying job for Air Union. He was as- 
signed to the Channel service and was 
the first man to make the flight at 
night. 

Rossi, 32, was too young for mili- 
tary service during the War but en- 
tered the air service immediately af- 
terward. He saw active duty in the 
Syrian campaign where he was twice 
shot down and twice decorated. 


WANTED: Passenger To Share | 


Expense on Atlantic Flight 


Readers of newspaper agony col- 
umns frequently see invitations for 
share-expense motor trips. But last 
week The New York Times carried a 
new kind. It read: 

“Participation in transatlantic flight; 
chance for co-pilot; personal applica- 
tion at once.” 

The flyer who wants a partner is 
Flight Commander Adrian, now work- 
ing for the Lufthansa Company in Ger- 
many. For $2,000 he will transport 
anyone anxious to get from Berlin to 
New York in a hurry. 


SAILPLANE: Record Made 
By German, 361% Hours Aloft 


All one night and all two days Kurt 
Schmidt, 27, a student at the Univer- 
sity of Koenigsberg, shuttled monoto- 
nously back and forth over the 40-mile 
course between Korschen and Ludwig- 
sort, Germany. His craft was a motor- 
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On July, 17th the day before the break 


began, “Market Action,” our weekly 
trading bulletin, presented recommen- 
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en, the condition of the 
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prices down to about the September 
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less sailplane, which he built himself. 

When he landed he had broken the 
world sailplane endurance record of 
21% hours, made two years ago in 
Hawaii by Lt. William A. Cocke of the 
United States Army, by 15 hours. 

An additional honor for Schmidt, a 
Nazi, was a telegram from Hitler. “TI 
congratulate you on your unheard of 
achievement,” it read. 
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MEDICINE: Minot, Discoverer 
Of Cure for Anemia, Honored 


The man who raised the price of 
calf’s liver from 5 to 50 cents a pound 
was awarded the Moxon medal by the 
Royal College of Physicians in London 
last week. He is Dr. George R. Minot 
of Boston and he achieved this not by 
cornering the market or by organizing 
a racket, but by finding that it cured 
deadly pernicious anemia. 

, Nearly a hundred years ago Thomas 

Addison, the brilliant British research- 
er, catalogued the disease that makes 
people turn pale, get watery blood and 
finally die. Later workers found tu- 
mors in bone marrow—the manufactur- 
ing plant of red corpuscles—of those 
who died. These small malignant tu- 
mors so wrecked the machinery of 
manufacture that a body deficiency de- 
veloped. Death generally followed in 
two years. 


Knowing this, medical men could not 
find anything to do about it for years. 
Then young George Minot was glanc- 
ing through case histories of patients 
which his Back Bay doctor father had 
treated. The anemia cases interested 


him particularly and he sent question- . 


naires to them. Most of them, he sus- 
pected, would be dead. 

But one, blank properly filled out, 
came back from an old woman, who 
by all rights should have been dead 
years before. Minot called on her and 
asked her questions. Had she led an 
unusual life? Eaten any special food? 
Drunk any medicated water? 

The only thing he found was that she 
loved and ate quantities of pate de fois 
gras—goose livers. This gave him a 
clue. Anyway it was worth trying, for 
his transfusions of healthy blood into 
ailing people had not helped any more 
than had the removal of spleens, which 
he had tried with Dr. Roger I. Lee. 


Another clue came when he read 
about an ailing lion cub in a zoo. It 
was spindly and weak with a disease 
that looked suspiciously like anemia. 
A keeper had fed it liver and it got 
well. The two things fitted together 
well. 

So, in 1923, he started giving the 
treatment to private patients. Small 
amounts at first, he then raised the liver 
diet to a quarter of a pound a day, 
then to half a pound. As he saw it 
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bringing results, he became more and 
more enthusiastic. 

Meantime Minot and the world’s ane- 
mia sufferers had a close call. In 1921 
he got a disease even more deadly than 
anemia—diabetes. He treated himself 
and dieted rigidly. But he knew death 
was imminent. Then Banting and 
Best, in Canada, discovered insulin. 
Minot was one of their first patients. 

His liver treatment has worked re- 
markable cures. In some cases he has 
even forced it through tubes into the 
stomachs of people so ill as to be un- 
conscious. 

The greatest difficulty he had at first 
was to get people to eat the stuff. After 
a few days of consuming half a pound 
a day the sight of it made them ill. 
To help him here other medical men 
came to Minot’s rescue. 


One made a liver broth that tasted 
like beef stock. Another found that 
dried pig stomach—ventriculin—was 
just as effective and not as noxious as 
liver. Yet another found means of 
making a liver extract. This was not 
as costly as fresh liver, because it was 
injected instead of eaten. Extract from 
10-20 grams (.022-.044 Ibs.) of liver a 
day was as efficient a cure as eating 
half a pound. 

Bald and pleasant Dr. Minot is pop- 
ular with Boston physicians. Want- 
ing to be a doctor, like his father and 
grandfather before him, he entered 
Harvard Medical School where he was 
graduated in 1913. 

Besides keeping a large and lucra- 
tive Back Bay practice, he has found 
time for special research work at Johns 
Hopkins, Harvard, and at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester’s School of Medicine, 
of which he is a dean. 

The coveted Moxon medal is one of 
England’s greatest honors for medical 
men. Dr. Minot has also received the 
Cameron prize, and in 1930 shared the 
$10,000 Popular Science Monthly prize 
with Dr. George H. Whipple. 
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PLOTS: Writer’s Digest Starts 


New Service For Authors 


Numerous literary lights, including 
such bright ones as O. Henry and Emile 
Zola, have found newspapers the most 
prolific source for plot material. Zola 
filed and indexed bales of clippings. 
When ready to set to work on a new 
novel he gathered likely ones from the 
files and wove an intricate web of plot 
and sub-plot from them. 

Most writers don’t have facilities for 
such complete filing. To get a single 
usable item, they frequently wade 
through yards of newspaper columns. 
It was for these that Writer’s Digest, 
the author’s trade journal, last week 
ainnounced a new service. 

The Digest went to United Press and 
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asked for a monthly report of “news 
stories that are fertile with ideas for 
plots.” United Press hired Paul Ryan, 
veteran newspaperman, for the research. 

Each day he went through hundreds 
of U. P. clippings and laid aside pos- 
sible items. At the end of the month 
another sorting took place and the 
twenty that remained were rewritten 
in terse telegraphic style. Some of 
those published in the current Digest: 

“Bob Armstrong, Negro heavyweight 
boxer who trained Jim Jeffries .. . died 
in a charity ward of a (Chicago) hos- 
pital. 

“Ring critics said Armstrong... 
might have won pugilistic renown ex- 
cept that he was too tender hearted to 
put across stiff punches ... Jeffries 
once agreed to box Armstrong and 
Steve O’Donnell, heavyweight, on the 
same evening. In the first bout, Arm- 
strong decided to be aggressive and tire 
Jeffries so O’Donnell would have a bet- 
ter chance. He outboxed Jeffries, who 
announced that he had injured his wrist 
and would not meet O’Donnell.” 


The Digest’s editor, Richard K. Ab- 
bott, gives authors a hint: ‘““Armstrong’s 
tender heartedness is the unusual fea- 
ture here. The drama comes from his 
unwillingness to knock out his oppo- 
nent. On the one hand—knockout, fame, 
fortune—on the other, a knockout 
punch at his best friend. What does he 
do?” 

Another U. P. dispatch: “With a wisp 
of hair clutched in his hand, Bren Kahn 
Lacka, 39, was found unconscious in a 
(Paterson, N. J.) gutter. He was taken 
to a hospital where he died.” 

Editor’s comment: “Hair frequently 
furnishes clues in murder cases... 
Whose hair was it that Lacka held. ..?” 

U. P. dispatch: “When authorities in 
Ironton, O. exhumed the body of Dr. 
J. W. Lowry, wealthy physician, they 
discovered that the vital organs had 
been removed and the cavities filled with 
excelsior. 

“Dr. Lowry ... was found dead in his 
home five weeks ago. A towel covered 
his face. A physician who examined 
the body found a bruise behind the left 
use 


Editor’s comment: “The incidents un- 
doubtedly point fictionally toward a 
horror murder plot. Perhaps the details 
require toning down... . Discovery that 
the organs were missing might initiate 
a dramatic hunt for a suspect who had 
the medical knowledge necessary for a 
neat job... .” 

The Writer’s Digest, part of the Res- 
enthal chain of magazines published in 
Cincinnati, is not as successful as its 
six sister publications. The Digest’s 
small advertising, mostly that of typ- 
ists and literary agents, is barely able 
to carry the relatively large staff that 
is required to answer authors’ market 
inquiries. To help the Digest break 
even, however, there are 30,000 readers 
—the largest circulation of any such 
trade journal. 
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PENNY PAPERS: “Hot Dog” 


nent wey) A FIRST EDITION 
Penny newspapers are generally the 
children of bitter circulation wars. The 
most spectacular was the fight for 
New York supremacy between Joseph _— . 
Pulitzer and William Randolph Hearst 8 1 6 pag es of memorab le history 
in 1896. The long and bitter feud is at a 
said to have cost Hearst’s Journal —1200 s triking news photog raphs 
$8,000,000. 
The penny daily announced in New 
York last week is not likely to cause 


such a war or any violent earth tre- - 
mors in the Fourth Estate. For The | / \ Vj B t J 
Front Page, to appear Aug. 15, will A Z } 0 yf f 2 4 CL) é. 4) J 
have only two pages and will devote 
itself largely to Broadway news. 


In making the announcement Meyer — = 
Solmson, the publisher, said: “I no-| | = ¢ Reserve your FIRST EDITION copy 


ticed the other day where a concern | te a £- ~~. of NEWS-WEEK’S completely in- 
paid one quarter of a million go “ao "\ dexed Volume I—the first 24 issues of 
Sot ESE OG EE: SP Te C this new illustrated news-magazine 


World’s Fair in Chicago. It was a| 4. A . 
packing company, ... (and) expected % FIRST ISSUE bound in handsome fabric— 
to exploit its sausage and lose con- | @ 
siderable money in doing so. But al- | | VOL. I SoD » Oo Sep 5 a} 
ready the sponsors. ... have discov- | (as FEB. 17, 1933 ~ a 

ered Eat, Se poems is cortats to be & ear / to NEWS-WEEK Subscribers to others 
quarter of a million dollars. Maybe : 


Front Page will be another hot dog | | ws Only a limited number of bound copies will be 


in journalism. . . Nee th. - ~ @ available. Reservations will be made in the 
To help make The Front Page a hot | & ) ; order of receipt. Delivery in August. 

dog, Mr. Solmson hired Bide Dudley, r 

former dramatic critic and syndicate G | : I. A Brilliant Record of a Magnificent Drama 


writer. He also engaged the former as produced in the Great Theater of the 


sper eee eee eee ee 4 a De F i World between Feb. 17, 1933 and July 29, 


The Morning Telegraph, which he used 1933 
to edit. : 
Front Pags: Inc. will have no ex- < More than 1200 striking news photographs. 
pensive printing plant or editorial ~~ More than 1800 columns of crisp, unaf- 
rooms. Edited in a tiny cubicle in a ee fected text 
Broadway office building, it will be ', ae ¥ ; 
printed in a New Jersey job printing reg More than 100 personality sketches of the 
plant. LL} ' men and women who actually made the 

Solmson hopes to find 50,000 readers | | FINAL ISSUE * news. 
who will pay one cent each morning | | ' f 
to read his paper, the first new news- VOL. I 
paper to appear in New York: since More than 500 leading articl i 
The Mirror was started in 1924. His " v9 ree werd bey pbs. 5 
staff of twelve reporters will rewrite yege ene. oS 
the pony wire report of either the | 7 . first news first. 
United Press or Universal Service, | } >We rede. An Accurate History of these Changing 
condensing it to fit the available space. a nd beseiltes, pagal Times—a Convenient and Reliable Refer- 

Ni i ? “ ‘ 

o large display ads will crowd out ence for every Home and Library. 


More than 650 “news briefs.” 


copy, for the paper’s policy at first is rel 
to use no more than three of the eight > ¥ a zz 

columns on each page for advertising. av t 2 e Send the coupon TODAY 
Should The Front Page prove a hot a, 


dog, Solmson intends to enlarge it 


slowly as revenue increases. NEWS-WEEK, Inc., 


Mas cities Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

such have been short-lived. ‘The frst | fg. as Grriigen: Sead we, C.O.D bound, Volume 14 teem) NEE. 

nan The Cent of Christopher Pe aire - J . . pis = / Reamet. complete. understan that elivery wi 

ret — ak gg ago) ey Pas, I am [I am not () a NEWS-WEEK subscriber. 

Horace Greeley’s Morning Post lasted ir." 

three weeks in New York and fairly ' Nome 

typified penny papers’ history. 
The most ambitious enterprise of the Street 

kind was that of the late Melville E. 

Stone, founder of The Associated City 

Press. In 1876 he decided that Chi- 

cago should have a penny paper to 
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compete with the nickel ones. The 
stumblingblock was that there were no 
pennies in circulation there. 

So Stone, then 28, went to merchants 
and convinced them that in the average 
person’s mind 99 cents was a much 
smaller sum than $1. He begged and 
pleaded and finally convinced them that 
odd prices would increase their busi- 
ness and incidentally start pennies 
circulating, which would buy his paper. 

He sent to the Philadelphia mint for 
several barrels of pennies and became 
Chicago’s first big penny importer. 
The idea took hold immediately, and 
his Daily News was instantaneously 
successful. 

After keeping his keen eye trained 
on The News for two years, E. W. 
Scripps started his Cleveland (Penny) 
Press. It is today one of the solidest 
foundation stones in the great Scripps- 
Howard chain of papers. 


“BOSS”? LORD: Dana’s Aid, 
On Sun For 41 Years, Dies 


Chester Sanders Lord died last week. 
In newspaper city rooms all across the 
country word of the death of “Boss” 
Lord meant the passing of the last of 
a great trio of editors of The New 
York Sun, brought up in the tradition 
established by Charles A. Dana, carry- 
ing on that tradition long after Dana’s 
death. 

George Barry Mallon, day city edi- 
tor; Selah Merill Clark on the night 
desk; Chester Lord sitting behind his 
roll-topped desk in a corner of the 
ramshackle Sun’s city-room down on 
Nassau Street—these three gathered 
about them as brilliant a staff as ever 
put together a shrewd, wickedly ironic, 
beautifully written paper. Today men 
who worked under Lord are holding 
key positions in the worlds of letters 
and journalism. Among them all, it is 
safe to say, their love for the gentle 
editor who died at Garden City, Long 
Island, N. Y., at the age of 83 is akin 
to hero-worship. 


Mr. Lord came to The Sun from 
Romulus in upstate New York. He at- 
tended Hamilton College for two years 
and worked awhile on The Oswego Ad- 
vertiser. He went on The Sun as a 
$10-a-week reporter in 1872. Eight 
years later Mr. Dana made him manag- 
ing editor, and for 33 years Chester 
Lord quietly turned out a daily that 
was known by editors from The Punx- 
sutawney Spirit to The Los Angeles 
Times as “the newspaperman’s news- 
paper.” 

The Sun’s unique position in journal- 
ism drew to the red-brick building, 
where the paper was housed, bright 
youngsters just out of college. They 
would climb up two twisting flights of 
iron stairs, past the bronze bust of 
Dana on the.wall, and into the littered 
city room, There they would be re- 
ceived by a foreboding, one-eyed, 40- 





year-old office “boy,” actually one of 
the kindest of souls. Presently they 
would be standing at the managing 
editor’s desk over in the corner, with 
its view of City Hall Park through 
small-paned, incredibly dirty windows. 

Likely as not, Mr. Lord would be in- 
tent on peeling a big red apple. He 
would look up and smile. All the fears 
of the novitiates would melt at the 
sight of this apple-cheeked, genial man, 
so disarmingly different from the fire- 
eating, devastating editor they had 
expected to find. 


“Sonny,” Mr. Lord would say, “I 
wouldn’t go into this business if I were 
you. It’s a terrible business. Long 
hours, small pay, very little future.” 
Then he would sigh and end: “All 
right, if you’re determined to do it, 
come around tomorrow at 1 o’clock. 
The pay is $15 a week.” 

So to Mr. Lord came Carr V. Van 
Anda, who retired a year ago from 
The New York Times where he had 
been managing editor for 28 years, 
after 16 years service on The Sun. So 
came Samuel Hopkins Adams, writer; 
Laurence Hills, present editor of The 
Paris Herald; James Huneker, music 
critic; Frank J. Church, whose classic 
editorial “Is There a Santa Claus?” is 
regularly reprinted by The Sun every 
Christmas. At one time or another 
David Graham Phillips, Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, Arthur Brisbane, Julian 
Ralph, Edward G. Riggs (whose widow 
Mr. Lord married in 1926), Will Irwin, 
Frank Ward O’Malley—an animate 
who’s who of American newspaperdom 
—worked under the easy bossdom of 
Mr. Lord. 

It was Mr. Lord’s unfailing courtesy 
that sent out one of the most expensive 
“pleases” ever to go on a cable. He 
was wiring W. J. Chamberlin in Cuba, 
covering the Spanish-American War 
for The Sun. “Please,” bean Mr. 
Lord’s wire. “Do you want thai ‘please’ 
in?” said The Sun telegrapher. “That 
will cost $1.75.” “Keep it in,” said Mr. 
Lord. “Economy is no excuse for dis- 


- courtesy.” 


During the Spanish War a strange 
cable arrived at The Sun from Mr. 
Chamberlin, giving the locations of 
various Sun _ correspondents, well 
known, of course, to everyone in the 
office. In the midst of it appeared this 
phrase, “Jack Ochre is with the 
troops.” Mr. Lord pounced on this, 
Chamberlin had slipped past the censor 
the news of the epidemic of yellow 
fever among our troops, the deadly 
“jack ochre” which created more havoc 
than any Spanish bullets. 


No more inappropriate epithet could 
have been applied to Mr. Lord than 
“the John L. Sullivan of Journalism.” 
Yet that was what Mr. Dana gleefully 
called his mild-mannered editor, after 
Mr. Lord had set up an independent 
news-service, The Laffan Bureau, for 
20 years rival to The Associated Press. 
One day, Dana in a towering rage had 
torn up his A. P. franchise. Late in 


the afternoon he came in to tell Mr. 
Lord that he would have to get the 
news of the world without the help of 
any wire service. The managing editor 
circled the world with wires and got 
the news—and the rare words of praise 
from Mr. Dana. 

Let any outsider make a threatening 
gesture in The Sun’s direction and 
Mr. Lord was quick with defensive 
cudgels. One day a derisive editorial 
appeared in The Sun saying that 
Frank Munsey, who hadn’t yet gone in 
for buying newspapers, wanted to go 
to the Court of St. James’s as American 
Ambassador, because he thought his 
legs would look well in knee-breeches. 
The peppery publisher hit the ceiling. 
He wanted an apology and wanted it 
quick. He would have a statement 
ready that afternoon. The Sun had 
better send up one of its best men. 


Mr. Lord, beaming happily, saw the 
latest cub wandering about the office. 
He sent for him, told him to go up 
to Mr. Munsey and get the statement. 
Mr. Munsey’s feelings were not soothed 
when he saw the frightened emissary. 
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Mild-Mannered “Boss” Lord 


But he had a five-page statement all 
typed out. When the reporter came 
back to Mr. Lord with the Munsey 
statement, the Boss read it, chuckled 
and then put the five sheets very softly 
into a nearby scrap-basket. Goggle- 
eyed, the cub started to protest, was 
thanked politely, and sent back to his 
job. The next morning’s Sun contained 
this apology written by Mr. Lord: 
“Mr. Frank Munsey protests because 
The Sun said that he thought his legs 
would look well in knee-breeches. Mr. 
Munsey has sent us a statement in 
which he said his legs would not look 
well in knee-breeches.” 

And that was all the apology the 
man, who later was to buy The Sun 
properties and put the morning edition 
out of business for good, ever did 
receive. 
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MUSIC: Sacrilegious Jazz Has 
An Inning At Classics Stadium 


On the night of Aug. 4, that famous 
conductor of jazz orchestras, Paul 
Whiteman, conducted the combined 
personnel of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony and Paul Whiteman 
Orchestras in a concert. It was one of 
those musical evenings with which few 
critics know how to deal. The scene 
was in the Lewisohn Stadium in New 
York, and it attracted some 18,000 per- 
sons—practically all the Stadium will 
hold. For some reason, perhaps be- 
cause the orchestra was in part Phil- 
harmonic, the highbrow critics (who 
admit they don’t like jazz) felt they 
ought to attend. 


Whether or not the music was of a 
high order still remains in doubt. But 
as one critic put it, at least Mr. White- 
man succeeded in doing “what no other 
conductor of programs of Wagner, 
Beethoven, and Bach have been able to 
do this summer—completely fill Lewis- 
ohn Stadium for one of the Stadium 
concerts.” The bad grammar comes 
with the quotation. 

The general feeling of the authorities 
present was that the tones which Mr. 
Whiteman drew from his great or- 
chestra were splendid, but that the 
tunes played were not all they might 
have been. The critics felt that, al- 
though more. people went to it than 
ordinarily go to hear Bach, the chances 
were that Bach would outlive Gersh- 
win, Green, and the other jazz writers 
who were played that night. 

The audience, however, was not 
bothered by such comparisons. The 
probabilities are that few members 
thought about Bach. It cheered with 
delight at every number, and went 
home happy to have been allowed to 
spend its money. 


Unemployed Musicians: Concerts 
Lure Minneapolis Movie Crowds 


Two weeks ago Local 802 of the 
American Federation of Musicians tem- 
porarily halted the concerts given 
nightly by unemployed musicians at 
the Westchester Community Center in 
White Plains, N. Y. The local had ob- 
jected to wages of $15 to $35 per week, 
demanding a minimum of $50 for all 
member musicians. 


The Minneapolis local makes no such 
demands. It puts on concerts itself, at 
which the musicians average $5 per 
night. Rotation gives all unemployed 
union members a chance to play and 
earn some money. 

The concerts are presented each eve- 
ning at the Minneapolis ball park. Ad- 
mission is 15 cents, and as many as 
3,000 persons attend. The entertain- 
ment consists of a two-hour concert by 
a 35-piece band, vaudeville acts, and 


dancing to music by another 10-piece 
orchestra. 

Because abolition of theater orches- 
tras caused unemployment of musi- 
cians, they started the concerts. Now 
the concerts are making serious inroads 
on Minneapolis movie theater revenues. 
Managers are considering putting mu- 
sicians back to work in their theaters 
to kill the competition. 


REVIVAL: Central City Lives 
Again With “Merry Widow” 


In the Colorado Rockies, 50 miles 
from Denver, lies Central City. Most 
of the year it is a “ghost town” inhab- 
ited by only a handful of people. Yet 
its number of imposing buildings, un- 
occupied now, testify to a thriving pop- 
ulation in times of Colorado’s gold rush. 

Last year Central City awoke from 
its 20-year slumber. Visitors from near- 
by Denver and from as far off as Lon- 
don gathered to see Lillian Gish play 
“Camille” in the old Opera House. 
Every one dressed in the costumes of 
the ’80s. Faro houses, saloons, the 
town’s hotel, the Teller House, were all 
open, as they had been in Central City’s 
prime—then, after a week of activity, 
Central City went to sleep again. 

Saturday it reawoke, this time for 
two weeks. Central City is holding its 
second annual “Back to the Mines” fes- 
tival and presenting a revival of Franz 
Lehar’s “The Merry Widow.” Gladys 








BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 
*E.T. CT. MT. P.T. 


Aug. 12. Philhar- 
monic Symphony. 
NBC—W4JIZ 


Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. COLUMBIA.... 


Singing Strings, ex- 
change program 
from Canadian Ra- 
dio Commission Co, 
COLUMBIA 


Aug. 13. Columbia 
Symphony. COLUM- 
BIA 


7.30 6.30 5.30 4.30 


7.30 6.30 5.30 4.30 


7.30 6.30 


12.00 11.00 


Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. COLUMBIA.... 


Aug. 14. Inst. Pacif- 
ic Relations Con- 
ference. NBC—W4JZ 


Aug. 14. Coadminis- 
trator Charles J. 
Brand. COLUMBIA. 


Aug. 15. Philhar- 
monic Symphony. 
NBC—W4JIZ 


Gilbert and Sullivan, 
COLUMBIA 


Aug. 16. Columbia 
Symphony. COLUM- 
BIA 


5.30 4.30 


8.15 7.15 


7.30 


5.00 


Aug. 
Band 


—wid 9.00 8.00 


10.30 9.30 


*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 
than Daylight Saving Time. 
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Swarthout and Richard Bonelli of the 
Metropolitan Opera and Natalie Hall, 
who appeared last season in “Music in 
the Air,” are in the cast. Robert Ed- 
mond Jones designed the settings. Cen- 
tral City never did believe in anything 
but the best, from the time when it 
paved with blocks of gold the street 
over which President Grant was to 
walk, until now when it is determined 
to make itself an American Malvern, 
perhaps an American Baireuth. 


Central City has always liked the 
theater. Soon after gold was discovered 
there in 1859, 50,000 people had flocked 
to it. Among them were George M. 
Pullman who, because he objected to 
miners sitting on his bed, arranged a 
double decker cot that folded up against 
the wall—inspiration for the sleeping 
cars which now bear his name. Henry 
M. Stanley, later to find Livingstone in 
Africa, was there. So were William L. 
Douglass, the shoe man, John W. Mac- 
kay, Eugene Field, and Henry M. Teller, 
later a United States Senator. 

These people were used to the theater, 
and they missed it. So they built a little 
log theater, only to have it burn down 
in 1874. Four years later, they erected 
a fireproof building, the stone Opera 
House in which the present revivals 
take place. On its boards walked Booth, 
Joe Jefferson, the elder Sothern, Rose 
Coghlan, Lotta Crabtree, Edward Har- 
rigan, and many other stars of the past. 


But the Opera House’s glory faded 
with Central City’s, and finally it was 
closed. The building came into the 
hands of Peter MacFarlane, one of its 


original sponsors. Some years ago his. 


heirs presented it to the University of 
Denver as an “operating memorial.” 
Under the supervision of Denver archi- 
tects and business men, it was thorough- 
ly modernized, then reopened last year 
with the production of “Camille.” 

Like that play, which attracted 5,000 
visitors to Central City, ‘“‘The Merry 
Widow” was chosen for this year pres- 
entation because it had been a favorite 
of the town’s earlier playgoers. And 
also like “Camille,” “The Merry Widow” 
will be taken on a tour of the country 
after finishing its run in the old min- 
ing town. 


STAGE: From Bath to Bedroom 
In Rickety Farce “Going Gay” 


After a month during which no 
plays .opened, “Going Gay” was pre- 
sented by Select Theaters Corp. (the 
Schuberts) at the Morosco Theater in 
New York last week and was hailed 
as opening the new season. If it is a 
foretaste of 1933-1934, prospects are 
not very bright. 

For “Going Gay” is a rickety old 
farce of what happens when a nice 
young man brings his little actress 
fiancee and her undesirable trouper 
parents home to Mother at the mo- 
ment Mother is expecting to entertain 














a Grand Duchess. It begins in a bath- 
room and ends in a bedroom. And the 
humor never rises above those levels; 
in fact, it seldom reaches them. 
Depending upon a stock situation 
and broad lines, “Going Gay” might 
in spite of itself have been consist- 
ently funny, if it had not been so 
over-acted. Edith King does a fair 
job as Daisy, the actress’s mother, and 
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John Beal as Jerry, her nephew by 
marriage, is the only member of the 
family to whom she can listen. He de- 
spises them all for making a broker’s 
clerk out of him when he wanted to 
study architecture. But he mistakes 
Miss Hayes’ sympathy for love. 

The most dramatic moment that the 
films have captured for a long time 
comes when the family insists that Miss 








John Beal and Helen Hayes in “Another Language” 


Charles Halton is pathetically real 
as Daisy’s mute, inglorious husband. 
But it is hard to imagine a Mr. T. 
Courtland Smith (Walter Kingsford) 
who looks and acts like a Peter Arno 
aristocrat, or a Mrs. Smith (Thais 
Lawton) of Newport behaving like 
such. a fool, even if she was originally 
from Weehawken. 

Ajl in all, “Going Gay” is just going. 
It never gets there. 


SCREEN: “Another Language” 
Combines MGM’s Best Talents 


In “Another Language” (MGM) 
Helen Hayes has ominous forebodings 
about meeting her new husband’s fam- 
ily. Too often on her honeymoon with 
Robert Montgomery, he has given her 
clues that they are dangerously up 
front in his thinking. 

No sooner does she meet the motley 
assortment—the demanding mother who 
enjoys bad health and her boorish sons 
and daughters-in-law—than her worst 
suspicions are confirmed. 

Their constant assaults on the young 
pair’s married life do not distract Miss 
Hayes from her sculpture but do make 
bad inroads on her husband’s person- 
ality. She tries to beg off from the 
weekly clan gathering where she will 
hav? to listen to their dismal dinner 


table small talk. 





Hayes and Beal dance together. Un- 
aware of the awful tenseness of the 
situation, they grin stupidly, and their 
thick skins are pierced only when Beal 
smashes the bust Miss Hayes has done 
of her husband. 


The whole unhappy business is set- 
tled when Robert Montgomery asks the 
question that has peppered their mar- 
ried life: “What will the family 
think ?” 

In a fine, brave speech Miss Hayes 
drops her docility. “I’ve given up try- 
ing to figure what your family thinks,” 
she says. “We speak another language. 

I don’t care what they think. . .” 

After buying the script for Rose 
Franken’s fine, sensitive, and success- 
ful play, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer threw 
its most able talent into the. filming. 
They selected for director little-known 





NEW MOVIES OF THE WEEK 





THE WRECKER (Columbia). <A _ shyster 
builder is the paramour of the wife of an 
honest builder. Sidney Blackmer, Gene- 
vieve Tobin and Jack Holt do what they 
can to simplify such a complication, 


MARY STEVENS, M. D. (Warner Brothers). 
A too deliberate attempt to be harrowing 
about children’s chances of dying. Kay 
Francis is cast as the first woman doctor 
heroine on any screen. Lyle Talbot loves, 
leaves and rejoins her. 


THE BIG BRAIN (RKO). George E, Stone 
as a New York City barber with a Get- 
Rich-Quick-Wallingford complex and big 
ideas, Both the ideas and the picture de- 
velop poorly. 
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Edward H. Griffith, whose intelligent 
work was largely responsible for the 
success Of “Holiday” and “Rebound,” 
and the dialogue job was handed to 
Donald Ogden Stewart and Herman 
Mankiewicz—two of the most chipper 
writers on the Hollywood scene. 

Helping the Hayes-Montgomery team 
to make “Another Language” an ex- 
cellent film were: Louise Closser Hale 
(who died last fortnight) as the selfish 
mother; Henry Travers of the Theatre 
Guild as her subdued spouse, and Beal, 
one of the most promising juveniles 
who has crossed the California border 
in many months. 


Protection: Hooch, Hamburgers, and 
Hokum Help “Her Bodyguard” 


Based on a story by Corey Ford, 
“Her Bodyguard” (Paramount) is billed 
as a light comedy. The result is noth- 
ing to get annoyed at, nor, it might be 
added, anything to write home about. 
There’s a musical comedy star (Wynne 
Gibson) who has both a tired business 
man known as Daddums and a theat- 
rical director waiting on her. To pro- 
tect her from the director, Daddums 
hires an Irish bodyguard (Edmund 
Lowe) to be with her constantly. After 
viewing the bodyguard in dress clothes, 
Miss Gibson and the audience reach the 
correct conclusion: Mr. Lowe is an ade- 
quate person to protect the young wom- 
an for all time from all comers. 

The comedy is equipped with a press 
agent, a jewel robbery, plenty of al- 
cohol, some dancing girls, a hamburger 
stand, and the Brooklyn Bridge. 


Rye and Toothpaste :Fantastic Story 
Of Impossible Advertising Agency 


At the outset everything is almost 
gruesomely realistic in “No Marriage 
Ties’ (RKO-Radio). Richard Dix, who 
looks a lot like Edwin C. Hill, radio 
news broadcaster, does something Ed 
Hill would never do. That is, as a star 
reporter sent to cover a big prize fight, 
he goes on a binge, falls down on his 
assignment, and gets fired. 

Then everything goes fantastic, for 
who should line up at the bar beside 
the disgraced newspaper man but the 
head of an advertising agency looking 
for a slogan for a toothpaste account? 
As full of slogans as he is of rye, Mr. 
Dix (named Bruce Foster by Arch Gaff- 
ney and Charles Curran, authors of the 
play) rattles off enough snappy catch- 
lines to get him a partnership in the 
agency. Such an agency never was on 
sea or land. When Bruce isn’t scat- 
tering fear-producing slogans as he 
goes, he is falling in love with an art- 
ist and with the enterprising head of 
a cosmetic company. The latter jumps 
out of a window to the evident relief 
of both Bruce and the artist, Elizabeth 
Allan. 

Some of the lines, especially in the 
drunken scenes, are brightly authentic. 
The advertising chatter is amusingly 
incredible. 
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BEAUTY: An Architect Turns 
Martyr In This Symbolic Tale 


SNOWS OF HELICON, By H. M. Tomlinson. 
267 pages, 59,000 words. Harpers, New 
York. 50. 


This book is advertised as timely, 
because it concerns beauty and a mar- 
tyr to that ideal. It is the symbolic 
tale of Travers, architect, his escape 
from a civilization of machines, his self- 
sacrificial death upon a temple’s steps. 

Helicon is a bare heap of dirt in 
Greece, but once it was the seat of the 
god Apollo. Travers spends his life 
trying to realize the spiritual values it 
represents. As the novel opens, his 
soul is harrowed by the follies of our 
time—he sees a bus running over a boy, 
some ugly buildings, and a revolution. 
He has been successful, but finds that 
man’s possession of the earth has only 
soiled its bloom, and that success and 
aesthetic longings do not mix well. 

Then he hears of a Greek temple 
condemned to the ash-heap, and rushes 
half way around the world in the vain 
hope of saving it. The man and the 
masterpiece are both destroyed. 

There are persons here, a series of 
incidents, and pages of top-lofty talk. 
It is not a story—it is a fable in mod- 
ern dress. 

The writer’s unhurried stream of 
prose is good to watch, but here it car- 
ries minor freight, however praise- 
worthy the theme. The author of 
“Gallions Reach” and “All Our Yester- 
days” can write much better books. 

H. M. Tomlinson was once a clerk 
in a London shipping office, which gave 
him a taste for the sea. On his return 
from a roving assignment for The 
Morning Leader, he wrote some Ama- 
zonian sketches, ‘“The Sea and the Jun- 








NEWS-WEEK’S BOOK LIST 


THE PURE AND THE IMPURE. Colette, the 





French sophisticate in love, presents a 
case history, drawn from her own expe- 
riences—speakeasy psychology applied to 
various and extraordinary types. 229 
pages, 63,000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York. $2. 


TIMID WOMAN. By Ann Du Pre. An aris- 
tocratic Southern girl is left penniless 
but good hearted and saves a roue in 
New York. 253 pages, 60,000 words. 
Macaulay, New York. $2. 


BUSINESS UNDER THE RECOVERY ACT. 
Lawrence Vaienstein, advertising expert, 
and E. B. Weiss, a former editor of Prin- 
ter’s Ink, conclude their examination by 
saying that, given a fair trial, “the basic 
principles of the Act will be permanently 
written into our statute books.” 314 
pages, 83,000 words. Whittlesey House, 
New York. $2.50. 


LABOR RELATIONS UNDER THE RECOV- 
ERY ACT. By Ordway Tead, business 
book editor of Harpers, and Dr. Henry C. 
Metcalf, New York University lecturer in 
personnel management. More formal re- 
lationships between employers and em- 
ployees are hailed by these authors as 
cures for labor troubles, 259 pages, 77,- 
000 words. Whittlesey House, New York. $2. 


MELLON’S MILLIONS—The life and times 
of Andrew W. Mellon, ex-newspaper man 
and Pittsburgh resident, Harvey O’Connor 
writes the “Biography of a Fortune” af- 
ter thirteen years of research. Little new 
material is here, but the story reads like 
an expose. 368 pages, 138,000 words. 
gperene index, John Day, New York. 

3. 
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gle,” and made his mark in literature. 
His first novel was also of the sea—his 
second of a generation at war, as he 
had seen it in the role of correspondent. 


BRUTE: An Appalling Record 
Of Petty Cash and Mistresses 


THE PROGRESS OF JULIUS. By Daphne du 
Maurier. 325 pages, 112,000 words, Dou- 
bleday, Doran, New York. 

The precocious granddaughter of 
Gerald du Maurier—creator of Trilby, 
one of the world’s most tender heroines 
—devotes her latest novel to an avari- 
cious brute. 

The Julius whose progress is re- 
counted here spent his life acquiring 
women, men, and money for his spe- 
cial use, throwing them away when he 
tired of them, and missing all the 
fine things in life. A Jew with a 
French mother, his first job was sell- 
ing horsefiesh during the siege of 
Paris in 1871. 


The record of greed and acquisition 
is so straightforward and so appall- 
ing that it does not ring true. It is 
placed against well described, gaudy 
backdrops, from the gutters of Paris to 
the remotest pinnacles of British so- 
ciety. But Julius himself is the whole 
story, and when one learns how single- 
minded and without heart he was, the 
wonder is whether he could have ex- 
isted. 

The author’s father, another Gerald 
du Maurier, is a London actor and 
producer. This is Daphne’s_ third 
novel, though she is only 27 years 
old. 


VICE: Red Lights Along The 
Barbary Coast of California 


THE BARBARY COAST. By Herbert Asbury. 
314 pages, 104,000 words. Knopf, New 
York. $3. 

The only American streets that ever 
rivaled those of Montmartre or Gomor- 
rah in the public imagination, may now 
be toured. 

One can enjoy vice without partici- 
pating in it—a pleasure given to all who 
can read. Furthermore, as a stimulus 
to the imagination, wickedness can in- 
terest people in things that otherwise 
would leave them cold. Tourists, with- 
out a taste for archaeology, investigate 
the dessicated brothels of Pompeii; in 
this book, the reader who has no his- 
tory will be pleased to explore a few 
blocks of historic San Francisco. 


This guide knows how the place grew 
up and died, and he has many anecdotes 
to tell. Illumination is provided by the 
sheen of glasses in saloons, the lamps 
over gaming tables, and the ubiquitous 
red lights of the district. The way lies 
between Murder Point and Dead Man’s 
Alley, between the place where a Chi- 
nese bullet got under “Little Pete’s” 
chain mail, and the house of ill fame 


which had a sign in every room, saying, 
“No Vulgarity Allowed in This Estab- 
lishment.” 


Herbert Asbury, who in “The Gangs 
of New York” has already related the 
youthful pranks of one American me- 
tropolis, is a good showman. He writes 
readable yet straightforward prose; he 
selects effective stories and details that 
make them real; finally, he knows his 
subjects thoroughly as a scholar, and is 
not content with lurid generalizations. 
The Barbary Coast is full of exciting 
figures in this book, as it was in life. 

Mr. Asbury is the author of ten non- 
fiction books and has worked on a num- 
ber of newspapers. Recently he left The 


WIDE WORLD 


Herbert Asbury and His Wife 


New York Herald Tribune to devote 
himself to writing. He always chooses 
picturesque aspects of the American 
scene for his material. Asked what his 
religion was, some time ago, he replied 
“Infidel.” 











LEGAL BRIEFS: Newspaper 


Comics Raise Issue In Capital 


ISSUED: By Justice O. R. Luhring 
of District of Columbia Supreme Court, 
a temporary injunction forbidding pub- 
lication of “The Gumps,” “Gasoline Al- 
ley,” “Winnie Winkle,” and other comic 
strips in The Washington Herald. 

For fifteen years The Chicago Trib- 
une Company has been supplying these 
strips to The Washington Post. After 
The Post was declared bankrupt, The 
Tribune assumed that bankruptcy void- 
ed their contract and sold the comics 
to The Herald in which they have been 
appearing since July 15. Justice Luh- 
ring found “the assignability of such a 
contract” was “a serious and difficult 
question of law.” He ordered The Post 
to furnish a $10,000 bond to indemnify 
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The Herald, if a permanent injunction 
were refused. 

A week before, The Post was success- 
ful in getting New York Supreme Court 
to order The Chicago Tribune to con- 
tinue to supply it with the comic strips. 

“It is not beyond reasonable conjec- 
ture,” decided Justice Peter Schmuck 
of that court, “that even the wise so- 
lons of the nation’s capital select their 
favorite sheet because of the lure of its 
comics.” 


FILED: Suit for $600,000 damages 
against the Paramount Pictures Dis- 
tributing Co., by four young women in 
Los Angeles court. While the girls were 
dancing in a Christmas benefit show, 
Paramount made moving pictures of 
them and, it is alleged, used them in the 
film “Hollywood on Parade.” The young | 
women are now suing because they 
were thrust into a motion picture 
against their will. 


PARDONED: By Gov. Eugene Tal- 
madge of Georgia, Bill Creen who near- 
ly twenty years ago tried to kill Leo 
Frank. After a sensational trial, Frank 
was convicted of murdering his sweet- 
heart, Mary Fagan, and sentenced to be 
hanged. Governor Slaton commuted 
his sentence to life imprisonment, and 
Frank was sent to a prison farm. He 
had been there only a few days when 
his throat was slashed by Creen, serv- 
ing a life sentence for murder. Nearly 
dead, Frank was taken to the hospital 
and was just recovering six weeks later 
when a mob broke in, took him off, and 
lynched him. 

Creen continued his term until last 7 
week when, aged and ill, he was re- 
leased. : 


SENTENCED: Mrs. Frances W. | 


King, to five to ten years in the New [| 


York State Prison for Women at Bed- 
ford Hills, after being convicted by a 
jury in General Sessions of blackmail- 
ing Bruce Barton, author and adver- 
tising man. 

Some years ago the woman’s husband 
sued the author of “The Man Nobody 
Knows” for alienating his wife’s affec- 
tions. Mr. Barton settled for $25,000. 
Then Mrs. King sent him galley proofs 
of a book, “Roos Martin—An End to 
Seduction,” demanding $50,000 to with- 
hold its publication. Mr. Barton termed 
it “a scurrilous and vicious libel” and 
proceeded to do what few extortion vic- 
tims dare. He decided to prosecute 
Mrs. King for blackmail. During the [ 
trial which lasted several weeks, the 
jury listened to a reading of the book 
which described “Roos Martin” as a 
man six feet tall, with red hair, short 
stubby fingers, and with red hair on 
the backs of his hands. While Mr. Bar- 
ton was testifying, he left the witness 
stand to show the jury that his hands 
answered the description. 

Last week the jury retired to bring in 
the first conviction for blackmail in 
New York County in ten years. 
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WHO are really running the businesses of the Nation today? . . . Check any dozen 
representative concerns and your answer will be, “It's the men who control the 
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Strength 


People today demand known and proved values. 

For 123 years the HARTFORD has been protecting 
its policyholders and has successfully weathered five 
wars, seven major depressions and every conflagration 
this country has known. From each test the HARTFORD 
has emerged stronger, more firmly entrenched than 
before. History is repeating itself in these days of stress 
and trial. 

The trade mark of the HARTFORD is a guide to 
service, safety and security in the protection of your 
property. With thousands of agents, the HARTFORD is 
ready to serve you, to provide you with complete, 
comprehensive protection. Back of every HARTFORD 
promise there are ample resources and an unbroken 
record of performance, the will to pay and the ability 
to pay. 

Call upon the nearest HARTFORD agent today.* 
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look under “‘ Hartford’”’ in 


The resources of the HARTFORD are set forth 
in detail in our 123d annual statement. We 
shall be pleased to send a copy of it to you 
upon receipt of your request, addressed to the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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